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A NEW°LOW-COST PACKING HOUSE 
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DIESEL DZ DOES NOT -U 
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> This “Caterpillar” Diesel D2 Tractor pulls 
a heavy rotary-blade tool, preparing an 
orchard of Matson Fruit Co., Selah, Washing- 
ton, for winter. 

The implement chops and mixes surface 
growth with soil to help prevent erosion, re- 
duce the fire hazard, and fit the soil to admit 
storm water readily. On only 12 gallons of 
non-premium fuel, their D2 works 20 acres, 


per 8-hour day 


Winterize your D2—don mittens and sheep- 
skin as cold weather comes, and keep going. 
This mid-October job serves notice that the 
D2 is not the hibernating type! 


The “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor’s starting 


CATER 


system is built to function positively even 
when outdoor temperature nose-dives, deep 
below zero. This system conditions the Diesel 
engine to operate; contributes to long life 
and low upkeep. 

This tractor with all-weather, all-winter 
traction can grub-out unwanted trees; help 
prune; apply dormant spray; plow snow 
from roads and lanes; multiply manpower 
efficiency, wherever asked. For fruit-grower 
or field-cropper, “Caterpillar” Diesel Power 
gets the big jobs well-done on time; does 
profitable off-season tasks anytime! . . . Ask 
your “Caterpillar” Dealer soon about the de- 
livery situation on the tractor size you need. 
Anticipate next year’s power needs now. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois 
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Diesel Farm Tiaclow 


DIESEL ENGINES + TRACTORS + MOTOR GRADERS +- EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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CUT YOUR GAS BILL 25°, 


The new Speed 
Sprayer will give you 
a 25% saving on your 
fuel bill — that means 


extra profit for you. 


EASIER SERVICING 


The engine compart- 
ment and other parts 
have been simplified 
and made roomier for 
easier, quicker serv- 


icing. 


QUIETER OPERATION 


Noise causes fatigue 
— makes you tired, 
but the new engine 
muffler and improved 
design of the '51 Speed 
Sprayer reduces noise 


to a minimum. 


CONVENIENT, TROUBLE- 
FREE CONTROLS 


Controls are simplified 
and are easier to oper- 
ate and service, giving 
you better perform- 


ance than ever. 


POSITIVE MECHANICAL 
AGITATION 


Nozzles don't clog 
with new mechanical 
agitation that effi- 
ciently keeps the spray 


material in solution. 


TANK FILLS FASTER, 
EASIER 


The filler screen on 
the ‘51 Speed Sprayer 
has 44% greater open 
area for faster filling, 
especially with heavy 


chemicals. 


Now hetler than ever! 


NEW 1951 SPEED SPRAYER 











We've shortened the 1951 Speed Sprayer by two feet to moke 
it easier to turn, more compact. Weight hos been reduced by 
1,225 pounds for easier hauling and handling. 


1951 SPEED SPRAYER 
GIVES YOU THE TOPS IN DEPENDABLE 
PROTECTION PLUS MANY NEW BENEFITS! 


The new 1951 SPEED SPRAYER brings a 
higher standard of performance in automatic 
orchard spraying. Truly, it is Tomorrow’s 
Sprayer — Today! It’s the peak in protection 
for either dilute or low-gallonage spraying. 
You save labor, spray materials and fuel — 
AND get dependable control of red mite, leaf 
roller and other stubborn insects, pests and 
diseases. Insure your 1951 crop NOW —see 
your John Bean dealer — and invest in the new 
John Bean SPEED SPRAYER! 
Greot new feotures — the some great perlormonce in 


the new 1951 Speed Sproyer! Write for new catalog 
today to get all the facts 


John BEAN 
Department AF- 


W 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Division of Food Machinery & Chemica! Corp. 


LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 





WINTER 
AHEAD 


INSTALL NEW 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 





CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


Nov. 2-3——lJowa State College annual student 
Horticulture Show, Ames.—Carl A. Totemeier 
Jr., Publicity Chairman, Ames 

Nov. 2-3—-Second Annual! Aerial Dusting and 
Spraying Conference, Yakima Sponsored by 
State Aeronautics Commission, the Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences of the State College of 
Washington, and the Washington State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture H. S. Telford, Assoc 
Ent., State College of Washington, Pullman 

Nov. 8-9—Minnesota Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion annual meeting, in joint session with west- 
ern Wisconsin fruit growers, Hotel Winona, Wi- 
nona, Minn J. D. Winter, Sec'y, Mound, Minn 

Nov. 15-17—lowa Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting, lowa State College, Ames 

Wm. H. Collins, Sec’y, State House, Des 
Moines 19 

Nov. 27-29—-Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station Annual Fruit School, Gourley Hall 
W ooster.——C Ww Ellenwood, Assoc Hort., 
Wooster 

Nov. 28-29—Montana Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Hamilton R. O. Young, Sec’y, 
Missoula 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—Oregon State Horticultural 
Society 65th annual meeting, Corvallis Cc. O 
Rawlings, Sec'y, Corvallis 

Dec. 4-6—New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society 75th annual meeting, Atlantic City 
A. J. Farley, Sec'y, New Brunswick 

Dec. 4-7—Washir ton State Horticultural 
Association annual meeting and International 
Apple Packing Contest, Yakima.—John C 

Sec’y, Pullman 
5-7—Michigan State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Civic Auditorium, Grand 
Rapids H. D. Hootman, Sec'y, East Lansing 
ec. 6-7——Connecticut Pomological Society 
60th annual meeting in connection with 75th 
anniversary of Connecticut Experiment Station, 
New Haven.—S. P. Hollister, Sec'y, Storrs 

Dec. 6-7—-Tennessee State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville.—G. M. Bentley. Sec’y, Knoxville 16 

Dec. 7-86—Nut Growers Society of Oregon and 
Washington annual meeting, Salem, Ore c.0 
Rawlings, Sec'y, Corvallis, Ore 

Dec. 8-9-—Kansas State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Topeka H. L. Drake, Sec’y 
Bethel 

Dec. 12-13—Peninsula Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Legislative Hall, Dover, Del 
R. F. Stevens, Sec'y, Newark, Del 

Dec. 12-14-——-Illinois State Horticultural So- 
ciety annual meeting, in joint session with an- 
nual meeting of Illinois Fruit Council, Spring 
field.—James N. Cummins, Sec'y, Dix 

Dec. 14-15—-Arkansas State Horticultural So 
iety annual meeting, Springdale Earl J. Al 
len, Sec’y, Fayetteville 


1951 Meetings 

Jan. 4-S—Maryland State Horticultural So 
ciety 53rd annual meeting, Hagerstown A. F 
Vierheller, Sec’'y, College Park 

Jan. 5-6— Western Colorado Horticultural So 
ciety annual meeting, Mesa College Auditorium 
Grand Juncticn W. H. McKellar, Sec'y, P.O 
Box 487, Grand Junction 

Jan. 9-11—-Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ 
Association annua! meeting, Sheraton Hotel, 
Worcester Wm. R. Cole, Sec’y, Amherst 

Jan. 12-13—Utah State Horticultural Society 
annual convention, Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake 
City Clarence D. Ashton, Sec’y, Rt. 2, Box 
$15, Provo 

Jan 15-17—-Virginia State Horticultural 
Society 55th annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke 
Roanoke John F. Watson, Sec’y, Staunton 

Jan. 17-19 (tentative)—Indiana Horticultural 
Society annual meeting; place to be announced 

Ray Klackle, Sec’'y, West Lafayett« 

Jan. 17-19—New York State Horticultural 
Society 96th annual meeting, Rochester D 
M. Dairymple, Sec'y, Lockport 

Jan. 23-24— Maine State Pomological Society 
annual meeting, during Agricultural Trades 
Show, Jan. 23-25 (tentative).—R. N. Berry 
Sec’'y, Livermore Falls 

Jan. 24-26—New York State Horticultural 
Society eastern meeting, Kingston M 
Dairymple, Sec'y. Lockport 

Jan. 25-26— Pennsylvania State Horticultural 
Association annual meeting, Harrisburg 
Ruef, Sec'y, State College 

Jan. 29-Feb. 3—-New Jersey Farmers’ Week 
Trenton. Fruit meetings on Feb Fred W 
Jackson, Director, Department of Agriculture 
Trenton 8 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1—New Hampshire Horticultura 
Society 57th annual meeting and Trade Show 
George M. Putnam Hall, Univ. of New Hamp 
shire, Durham D. R. Batchelder, Sec'y, Wilton 

Feb. 8-9—Idaho State Horticultaral Society 
56th annual meeting, Hotel Boise 
Anton S. Horn, Sec’y, State House 

Feb. 19-21—-National Peach Counc 
meeting. Chase Hotel, St. Louis M. J. Dorsey 
Sec’y, 1502 S. Lincoln, Urbana, Ul 

Feb. 21-23-—Ohio State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cir 
cinnati Cc. W. Ellenwood, Sec'y, Wooster 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Statement of Belief 


Following are a few paragraphs from a 
letter from one of Indiana's most twterest 
mg fruit growers His ‘statement of be- 
liefs.” which follows, might be a useful 
goal for others —Ed 

“We abhor waste. And the worst form 
of waste is the waste of natural resources 
especially soil, for history shows that 
impoverishment, famine, and death invari- 
ably follow the continued exploitation of 
natural resources 

“We do not consider that we own this 
land It belongs to posterity We are 
just tenants here for a while We have 
no moral right to take more from it than 
we can return Hence, the firm conviction 
that any practice that depletes the fer- 
tility of the soil is wrong, and any practice 
that wastes the soil itself is an unforgivable 
sin) against future generations . 

“Coupled with these beliefs is the belief 
that the productive capacity of the soil is 
almost limitless and that properly cared 
for it can go on increasing indefinitely 

All our orchard practices are conducted 
as near as we know how, or are able to 
do, in accordance with these beliefs 


Indiana Ernest J. Downing 


Good Fruit Prices 
Dear Sirs 

We are having, from the grower’s stand 
point, one of the best seasons on both tree 
fruits and table grapes that we have had 
in many years. QOur sales to date on ay 
proximately the same volume of fruit are 
running from $800 to $900 per car higher 
than last vear 

Canners paid the peach growers $60 for 
their peaches. We averaged on the Early 
and Regular Elbertas that we shipped fresh 
between $75 and $80 per ton net to the 
grower The canners opened up here in 
California on Bartlett pears at $74 a ton 
and closed at between $90 and $100 

These are really fantastic prices in spite 
of the very heavy production costs, and 
many of our growers who had good crops 
will have plenty of income tax to pay 
this year 


California W 


Apple Ice Cream 


Gentlemen 

When the New York Agricultural Ex 
periment Station at Geneva first produced 
apple ice cream, it occurred to me that by 
using pasteurized cider and a very tasty 
apple pulp, such as Maidenblush, we could 
produce a superior ice cream of genuine ap- 
ple flavor that would be popular. We have 
had remarkable success with this ice cream 
and I am enclosing a formula that will give 
you all the data needed 

Use 12 per cent ice cream mix, removing 
enough mix to make space for the follow- 
ing pure flavor blends—1% pints of pasteur 
ied apple cider % pint Maidenblush 
applesauce pulp that has been heated for a 
sufficient time to 145°. Put the flavor blends 
in the freezer with the » gallons of mix 
After the mix has begun to thicken or 
stiffen slightly, whip and freeze until ready 
to package or store 
Muncie, Ind James E. Davis 
ew York Agricul 
1, who helped de- 


Ipple ce cream suggests using a 


Hening of the N 


rfperiment Stator 


larger percentage of apple im the ice cream 
than the amount recommended | 
ry . 


Davis. The flav 
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one of the most delicate and pleasing of 
all fruit flavors and the greatest care must 
be taken so as not to lose the true apple 
taste 


Mr. Hening suggests using 24 per cent 
of McIntosh apple juice concentrate, which 
contains 49 per cent insoluble solids. A 
local ice cream company tested the consum 
er acceptability of this blend and the re- 
action was excellent 


At present the New York station is ex- 
fperimenting with the addition of small apple 
slices after the ice cream has been drawn 
from the freeser {lthough this does not 
seem to affect the apple flavor, it produces 
a good psychological effect —Ed 


Mildew On Raspberries 


Gentlemen 


I am writing for advice and information 
regarding a disease, diagnosed as a mold, 
that has attacked our raspberries 


This first appeared last year on two or 
three bushes. The effect was a curling of 
the leaves, some of which assumed a rusty 
appearance, and a dwarfing of the berries 
Most of them ripened but achieved only a 
third to a half of their normal size 


The bushes were planted with 12 feet be- 
tween each bush, each way, and are culti 
vated both ways. Also, the bushes were al- 
lowed to expand too much so that each 
must contain some two dozen canes 
Bancroft, Mich Mrs. Hoyt Lyman 


Reader Lyman's plants probably have 
mildew which has been known to seriously 
affect red raspberries, especially Latham. 
Mildew is erratic and may cause consider- 
able trouble one year and disappear the 
next 

The difficulty is probably complicated by 
the fact that too many plants are growing 
on each hill. The number of canes should 
he reduced to five to eight per group and 
these groups should be planted on hills sia 
feet by six feet. This will allow better air 
circulation and less chance for mold 

This matter of mold ts causing real con 
cern to berry growers from coast to coast 
especially where processing is the outlet 
Pure Food and Drug authorities are “crack- 
ing down,” and only by a thorough sprey 
program plus sanitation wn containers and 
in every step in the packing plant can the 


inspection be passed.—Ed 


Outstanding Black Walnut 
Dear Sir 

Sometime ago I saw a notice in your 
paper asking for correspondence with any 
one having an outstanding tree of American 
black walnut. I have a tree which, with a 
screw-type cracker, will turn out many en 
tire meats, like an English walnut I have 
taken out entire meats with only a hammer ; 
halves are easy 

This tree blew over two years ago to 
about a 45° angle but it is still green and 
has some walnuts this year, although this is 
not a good walnut year locally The row 
f which this tree is one, was transplanted 
and I think the tap roots were damaged 


I will be very glad to have any one who 
is interested get im touch with me. I will 
save the walnuts as soon as they are ripe 
There are a few seedlings under the tree 
McLouth, Kans C. R. Van Druff 





Sizzle my fringe 
and call me 
crispy! Those 
Bernz Weed 
Burners fry my 
hide! They don’t 
weigh much, just 
10 Ibs., and they 
don‘t tromple me 
with extra tanks 
or choke me to 
death with lots of 
hose, but they sure 
do burn me up! 


Tank of seamless steel tub- 
ing with spun-sealed ends— 
that’s what gives the Bernz 
Weed Burner tank the most 
durable construction on the 
market! Ready to burn from 
any angle, in up or down 
position. And hot? Why, that 
flame shoots as far as 2 feet 
at more than 2,000 degrees! 
Budget-priced for farmer or 
householder. Profit- planned 
for sales. Get details today. 


Ou 











WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


OTTO BERNZ CO., Inc. 
280 LYELL AVE., ROCHESTER 6, N.Y. 
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FRUIT YEARBOOK 


Varieties—Planting—Production—Markets 
Methods and Organizations 


Trees are the only plants which defy time. Anything else plant- 
ed or raised on the farm is of short life and perhaps only of a 
season’s duration. The time-defying characteristics of trees 
make fruit growing a long range venture in which decisions once 
made cannot be readily changed. To enable the grower to plan 
wisely for the future, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER again pre- 
sents in its January issue the statistical background of the great 


business of growing fruit. 


The changing variety situation, the relation between fresh and 
processed fruits, and the economics of production and marketing 
all vitally affect orchard profits. Such basic data will enable the 
grower to more accurately gauge his own operation and guide 


him in planning for the future. 


JANUARY ISSUE 


American Fruit Grower 
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Build A POLE-TYPE 


PACKING HOUSE 


By S. A. WITZEL and F. $. MOULTON, University of Wisconsin 


RUIT GROWERS needing new or 

enlarged packing shed space will 
find in the pole-type packing shed 
shown here an economical, convenient, 
and substantial building 

Constructed of pressure - treated 
creosoted poles and ties which pro- 
vide both foundation and framing for 
the large post-free shed that is 30 feet 
wide and 70 feet long with a roofed 
loading dock of another 6 feet, this 
shed provides 2,500 square feet of 
usable floor space. Other compounds 
available for wood preservation are 
pentachlorophenol and _  copperized 
Clu. 

Growers estimate the daily working 
capacity of this packing shed at 500 
boxes or baskets of apples. This al- 
lows the generous space of 5 square 

- 


“~ 
we 


feet of floor space per bushel packed 
per day. In a six weeks packing peri- 
od 15,000 bushels could be packed, 
and if refrigerated storage is” avail- 
able for storage as the fruit is picked 
so as to extend the packing season, 
the capacity for the season could reach 
25,000 bushels. Enclosure panels can 
be set in along the open edge of the 
platform and heat provided if the 
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A complete set of working draw- 
ings of a low-cost pole-type pack- 
ing house is available for $1.00. 
Write to Pians Dept.. AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 











packing season were to be extended 
into cold weather 
For packing in the warm autumn 


The line drawing illustrates the 30 x 70- 
foot pole-type packing shed with 6-foot 
loading and storage dock described in 
article. Section plan at top shows alter- 
sate roof coverings. At left is floor plan. 


Ws dh be e.upen. packing shed is 
ideal for good working conditions. An 
elevated floor resting on creosoted 
railroad ties set deep into the ground 
for stability makes the work easy and 
the organization for the complete op 
eration relatively simple 

Here one can arrange his packing 
equipment for the convenient flow of 
fruit, crates, and 
Roller conveyors transport the loaded 


be mxes or baskets 


crates to the grader as they come in 
from the orchard. Roller conveyors 
and dollies make the movement from 
packing row to storage or shipping 
truck possible with the least amount 
of effort and in the shortest possible 
time 

Locate the packing shed convenient 

(Continued on page 26) 





The elevated floor greatly facilitates the receiving 
and loading of fruit at this well-planned packing house. 


An example of the type of facilities used by growers who 
store their apples “orchard-run" and pack them out later. 


HOW EFFICIENT IS YOUR 
PACKING HOUSE? 


Recent studies on packing house design can help 
you cut your grading and handling costs 


By H. P. GASTON, Michigan State College 


fruit growing business 


> rH} 

profits depend to a considerable 
extent upon how effectively the crop 
is sorted and packed 


rhe 
rvice are 
| 


governed V 


with which these 
performed is largely 
the design of the pack 
ing house in which the work 
Although no houses ever are 
the there are certain 
fundamental features of design that 


efthiciency 


1s done 
two 
exactly ame, 
must be given careful consideration 
if packing operations are to be effec 
tive and economical 

Some recently completed studies 
indicate that in houses where apples, 
peaches, and pears are to be graded 
avail 


four 


should be 
three to 


and packaged thers 
ible a mmimum of 
cy floor space for every 


ire teet oft 
bushel of fru hat is to be pac ked 


Ample shed space for storage of supplies helps the owner 
of this packing house to operate with greater efficiency. 


In addition to sufficient enclosed 
space where actual grading and pack- 
ing operations are usually performed, 
every packing house should have one 
or more sheds or loading 
docks. Such a shed affords consider- 
able protection from both sun and 
rain, and adds usable space at mini- 
mum cost 

If a fruit packing plant is to oper- 
ate with maximum efficiency, an ade- 
quate amount of floor space must 
not only be available but it must be 
unobstructed, readily accessible, and 
of suitable outline 

Most of the fruit that moves 
through packing houses arrives in 
trucks and out either in the 
same sort of vehicles or by rail. It 
was observed that fruit can be re- 
ceived and loaded out most rapidly 
and economically when the packing 


covered 


v 
goes 


house floor and loading docks are at 
truck-bed height rather than at 
ground level. 

At least two sides of the packing 
area should be readily accessible by 
truck. A convenient approach on 
three or even all four sides is even 
better 

Interviews with qualified observers 
lead to the conclusion that first-floor 
refrigerated storage space is prefer- 
able to cold rooms located in the 
basement. Fruit can be moved into 
and out of first-floor storage on a 
roller conveyor. Relatively expensive 
elevators or power conveyors usually 
are needed if basement storages are 
to be properly serviced. 

While most of those consulted said 
that a first-floor location immediately 
adjacent to the packing area is the 

(Continued on page 27) 


This well-designed fruit packing establishment 
has adjoining facilities for cold storage of fruits. 
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COLD STORAGE 


WHERE YOU NEED IT 


A \ fruit grower and business 
man you are interested in two 
things—sales volume and price. You 


interested in 
percentage of your crop as possible 


are selling as large a 
at the highest possible price Per laps 
vou are one of the many fruit growers 
contemplating building a cold storage 
truit to maim 
tain better control of the marketing 


on your farm in order 


ot your crop 

The peak apple harvest covers a 
period of about four weeks. The price 
of apples sold during those weeks is 
generally lower than prices two o 
three months later 


This 1s where storage enters into 


the picture to lengthen your market 
season and help you secure a highet 
for the bulk of rop. The 


may hold true for pears or 


price your ¢ 
same 
plums and even peaches for 
shorter 

You 


periods of storage time 


want a storage plant that will 


keep your fruit in excellent condition 
as long a period as possib 


tht months for 


tor 
> SIX OF eE1L¢ 
otter truits tt 


few days or a few weeks, until the glut 


mav be 


on the market 1s 
You 


constructed 


overt 
want vour plant ecor 

and efficiently operated 
verhead cost ] 


in order to keep ( 


is ) ssible 
( 


+] 
hese 


modern 


built a 
heir Hill High ¢ 


streal 


t 


curate 


ibor 


storage 
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Proper humidity in the storage 1s 
maintained by means of a control de 
vice which Col 
to his air purifier system 

For the latter he activated 
carbon in a battery of metal canisters 
The air in the storage, with 
volatiles or fruit ripening gases, 1s 
pulled through the carbon and upon 
coming out as “pure air” from which 
the fruit ripening gases have been re 


Sleeter has connected 
uses 


oaded 


Storage, packing plant, and salesroom of 
Hill High Orchard in Virginia are housed 
in the attractive building shown at left. 








Virginia's Colonel Sleeter 
built a modern cold storage in 
1947 and has received premium 


prices for his fruit ever since. 





block, 
Tongue-and-groove 
for the interior 


TOK k wool 


bushel storage are of cinder 
painted white 
Celotex used 

Kor imsulation 
blown anto the six-inch space separat 
ing the two walls. Ten inches of rock 
wool and shavings insulate the ceiling 
Floor construction three 
feet of cinders well packed down, over 


inches of re 


was 


walls was 


consists of 


which was poured six 
inforced concrete 

The storage is cooled by 
type retrigeration 
two ceiling air ducts in each 
side of the room. Using 
his engineering skill, Col. Sleeter in 
the duct 
reverses the air 
the 


one 


means of 
with 
room, 


blower units 


one at either 


stalled a device in central 
which automatically 
flow from one ceiling 


ther. Cold air is blown throug! 


duct to 


for 15 


reversed 


of the ceiling ducts minutes 


automatically and 


forced through the other ceiling duct 


then 


By thus reversing the air flow, fruit 
n all the room is 
cooled more evenly and quickly. This 
important truit 1s 
the storage immediately 


storage 


parts of 
is especially when 


loaded into 


after picking and field heat must be 


removed quickly to check ripening 


Control mechanism used to maintain stor- 
age humidity between 85 and 90 per cent. 


Humidifier in Hill High Orchard storage. 
Two nozzles inserted in exhaust from air 
purifier spray fine mist of water into air. 


moved, is blown back into the storage 
room, thus imparting a longer storage 
life to the apples 

It is the 
purifier that Col. Sleeter installed two 
nozzles that spray a fine mist of watet 
Phis is his humid 
ier, a simple, inexpensive device. It is 


in the air stream trom 


out into the storage 


automatically controlled at the oppo 
end of the re rhe 
turns on the nozzles when room hu 
midity below 8&5 per 
turns off when it 


site om device 


cent and 


goes 
them reaches 90 
cent 


Col. and Mrs 


three 


Sleeter feel that these 
unprovements—reversed — air 
flow, controlled humidity, and purified 
storage have increased 
the storage life of their 
six to eight weeks 


his is of 


atmosphere 
apples from 


tremendous value since 
their selling program consists 


ily of 


p! lial 
fancy 
Continued on 


apples to select trade 
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Fruits are stored to prolong their life and hence their utility. Long 
ago is was discovered that fruits kept at low temperatures and high 
relative humidity “live™ much longer than those held at high temper- 
atures and low humidity. Since then scientists and fruit growers have 
combined their efforts to work out practical means of perfecting 
facilities and conditions of cold storage at the orchard. Much prog- 
ress has been made; much more progress will be made in the future. 
Growers and consumers are profiting accordingly. 





COLD STORAGE WHERE YOU NEED IT 


(Continued from page 9) 


Proper storage of the apples keeps 
then: in fancy condition for late sea 
son sales at premium prices. During 
the 1949-50 marketing season the 
Sleeters received up to $4 per bushel 
when other growers were getting only 
half that much 


Short Storage and Precooling 


Besides lengthening the marketing 
the fruit grower with cold 
storage facilities can precool such soft 
fruits as peaches and berries. If he has 
been growing apples only, his cold 
storage may be an incentive for him 
to diversify his plantings in order to 
utilize his facilities to the 


season 


storage 
utmost 


The Sleeters kept this idea in mind 
when they built their storage plant 
They divided their storage into two 
rooms of 24,000 and 12.000 bushels 

respectively. The smaller 
used during peach harvest to 
precool peaches and to hold them for 
short periods until the market will 
absorb them 


capacity 


room t 


Stanley Fulton and R. S. Dillon 
Jr.. both large-scale fruit growers 
Hancock, Md., use their large 
storage plants in the same manner as 
do the last 
Mr ordet tor 
three cars of Elberta peaches from a 
distant On the same day the 
picked, packed, and 
rolled into the cooler at 32° F.. where 
they for about 10 hours 
before being loaded into the car. Two 


near 


Sleeters. One day August 


Fulton received an 
buver 
peaches were 
remained 


days later the peaches were on the 
market in a distant city in excellent 
condition 

Strawberry growers are finding the 
same precooling and short-storage ad 
vantages in their cold storage plants 
Many times it the 
between pront loss on a 
picking 


means difference 


and day's 


Growers who have roadside stands 


or sell retail at their orchards find a 


16 


cold storage plant a necessity. The 
Eckerts of Belleville, Ill., are con- 
vinced it is their fruit farm cold 
storage that keeps their large road 
side market in operation over a long 
season and makes their fruit business 
a real success ¢ 
Prepacking from Storage 

Growers who are prepacking fruits 
in consumer units will tell you it is 
impossible to prepack without your 
own cold storage facilities. Prepack- 
aged apples must be of the finest 
quality if they are to hold up in retail 
stores and create demand. Apples 
cooled immediately after picking and 
held at proper storage temperatures 
will meet such qualifications 

You can realize the necessity for 
getting fruit into storage directly from 
the orchard when you know that 
apples held at 70° will ripen as much 
in one day as they would at 30° in 10 
days. Thus a delay of three days be 
tween picking and storage can shorten 


the life of stored apples as much as a 
month. 

During the winter months as de- 
mand develops for prepackaged apples 
the grower with storage facilities can 
grade them out of storagé and pack 
them in prime condition. Another 
major advantage of the fruit farm 
storage is that it enables the grower to 
utilize much of his harvest labor in 
the packing house during the winter 
months. 


More Money in the Grower’s Pocket 


Recently Prof. G. P. Scoville of 
Cornell University completed a study 
of grower-owned apple storages in 
New York state. The results of his 
work show that apples from grower- 
owned storages in most cases sell for 
higher prices than apples from com- 
mercial storages. The accompanying 
table gives the results of a survey by 
Prof. Scoville on the amount and 
prices received for apples packed as 
they go into storage and as they come 
out of storage. 

Modified air storage has contributed 
to higher net returns for apples thus 
stored, especially the McIntosh varie- 
ty. Prof. Scoville in his report gives 
evidence that growers sold McIntosh 
apples from modified air storage in the 
Hudson Valley in 1947 for as much 
as 53 cents more per bushel than those 
from ordinary cold storage. In 1948 
apples from modified air storage sold 
for as much as $1.35 more per bushel 
than McIntosh kept in regular cold 
storage. 

Apples and other fruits must be 
stored at low cost. To do this, storages 
must be built as economically as pos 
sible, the space utilized as efficiently 
and as long as possible, and storage 
conditions maintained as 
possible 


ideal as 


NET RETURN PER BUSHEL FOR APPLES GRADED IN AND OUT OF 


GROWERS’ AND HIRE 
1948 


Hudson Valley, 1947 


Bushels « 
as they went 


Into storage 


Mcintosh 
Hudson Valley, 1947 
Growers’ apples in own storage 
Storage hired by grower 
Modified air storage 
Hudson Valley, 1948 
Growers’ apples in own 
Storage hired by grower 
Modified air storage 
Niagara County, 1947 
Growers’ apples in own storage 
Storage hired by grower 
Other Varveties 
Hudson Valley, 1947 
Growers’ apples in own 
Storage hired by 
Hudson Valley, 1948 
Growers’ apples in own storage 
Storage hired by grower 
Niagara County, 1947 
Growers’ apples in own 
Storage hired by grower 


storage 


storage 
grower 


storage 


*Included are 1,433 bushels that were 
posed of at an average net return 
for modified air Mcintosh would be $2.18 


lamaged 


»y improper 
of &2 cents per bushel 


STORAGES 


Niagara County, 1947 


f apples graded Net return per bushel when 


graded as they went 
Out of storage Into storage 


Out of storage 


73,090 
24 
11 


34.852 05 
61,165 0.90 


operation of gas chamber and were dis 


If these were not included, the average price 
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They Precze ‘em 


AT THE ORCHARD 


Enterprising growers are using quick freeze to 
preserve surplus fruits and create new markets 
By ELDON S. BANTA 


ICHLY FLAVORED, well-rip The Mummas grow about 75 acres 


ened fruits when properly pre- 
pared become one of the most 
delightful and healthful frozen 
foods. No one is in a better posi- 
tion to verify this than the fruit 
grower himself. In fact, he can do 
himself a good turn by promoting the 
preservation of fruits by freezing 
Quality control is of extreme im- 
portance in food freezing. The 


grower of fruits is in a fortunate posi 
tion for he can control the quality 
of his product by picking at the peak 
of ripeness and preparing it quickly, 


thus reducing the chances for de- 
tcrioration before freezing Few 
items drop in sales volume so quickly 
as a poor quality frozen product 

It costs no more, and probably less, 
to start a small frozen fruit business 
on a fruit farm than to venture into 
any other type of fruit preservation. 
This is partially due to the fact that 
most fruit growers already have an 
investment in refrigeration equipment 
for storing fresh fruit. A small addi- 
tion to original investment will provide 
adequate freezing space for a portion 
of their crop which in turn may re- 
duce their losses of good fresh fruit 

For example, Bernard and Clyde 
Mumma of Dayton, Ohio, built a 
quick-freezing room in a corner of 
their cold storage when they remod- 
eled their plant a few years ago. The 
room is 20 x 20 feet and 10 feet 
high and the temperature is held at 
zero. They freeze raspberries and 
apple cider and later may also freeze 
sour cherries. 
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ef raspberries and when the fresh 
market does not consume all of a day’s 
picking they put the excess in the 
freezing room and later sell it to a 
commercial processor. Thus berry 


MARE RE CDE 
RE 


GMM (yncmanas Ypeme ret rns 


losses are reduced to a minimum. 
Cider is frozen in gallon jugs and 
sold direct to consumers at the sales- 
room. In this way they can sell fresh 
cider almost the year round. It 
means fewer apples go to waste. 
Berry and peach growers are in 
excellent position to develop home 
freezing of their products. Gener- 
ally a quantity of these fruits become 
(Continued on page 12) 




















Nency Lee Muckiey, daughter of apple 
grower Paul Mueckiey, Waysesbuerg, Obio, 
is shown in top photo drawing a cup of 
ice-cold cider from the 50-galion refrig- 
erated box, which is an important piece 
of equipment in Mackiey's movable road- 
side stand, illustrated above. Muckley 
freezes 250 barrels of cider every fall. 
A large home freezing enit sech as itlus- 
trated at left is ideal for the grower’s 
salesroom or roadside stand, to demon- 
strete to customers the proper way te 
freeze and store freit and freit prodects. 
The drawing of the two-compartment 
wolk-in refrigerator shown above was 
developed by the Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Blocksberg. One room is 
for chilling and short-time storage, the 
other for freezing and storing frozen foods. 
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Frozen Apple Cider 


burg Yi 


10.000 


apples 


ittert 


barrel to thaw and be ready for use 


Chere is a trick to thawing. Most 
the should he 
is drawn off 


barrel 


before any cider 


ice in 


Che sugars and solids melt 
the water last ( onsequent 
still half 
drained 
somewhat 

than 
as the 


trozen 
off, the 
concentrated 
that 


ice 


barrel 1s 
cider Is 


will be 


] 


much 


juice 
ane swecte! whicl 
melts 


melted 


will come off later 

When f 
he barrel is rolled into a cool room 
the ready to be sold 


lhe temperature is held a little above 


most of the ice ts 


until cider 1s 


treezin 


Year-Round Cider Sales 
Muckley’s frozen apple cider has 

Paul has beet 
10 years \bout 
elling cider at county 
)hio State 


wide market in Ohio 
building up sales for 
1940 he started 
fairs and at the 

Sut fair time comes before the bes 
cider-makmg time. In order to have 
for the fairs, he would have t 
it almost a vear 
He finally 
freezing the fresh cider 


the 


Fair 


cider 
make 
store it 


in advance an¢ 
concluded that 
with no 
best method 
next year 


pre 
servative would be 
until the 
rrels of cider 

I \t fair time 


wing year it sold like hot cakes 


ot keeping tt 
were 


the 


ishteen bi 
frozen the fi ta 
tou 
Paul now rolls into O° F. storage some 
250 barrels of cider every fall 
At the fairs, the 
sold by the i nickel or a dime 
t gallon tor the 


his orchard roadside stand 


county cider 1s 


cup for 
75 cents same 


Frozen Fruit Gel 


product, which 
pop 
Instances 


country It 


coming very 
1 tew 
the 
resembles jam 
makes a good 


ditterence be 


spread. Berries are harvested at their 
prime and immediately prepared and 
frozen. At present they are making 
their spread from raspberries, black 
berries, Boysenberries, and two com 
binations of these berries 

"he Yates process begins with fresh 
which 


Ihe 


or frozen unsugared berries 
have been completely thawed 
first step is to puree the berries in a 
stainless steel extractor which removes 
For further 
the puree is divided into three propor 


the seeds 


pre Ae essing 


1 


tions, as given below, and sugar am 
pectin added in precise manner. It 
takes skill in the formulation of this 
product to insure high quality 

The Yates formula for 


spread 1s as follows 


Frozet 


FROZENSPREAD FORMULA 
(10 per 
divided 


100 soluble solids 


Ibs 
pH 


low 


cent 
and handled as fol 


puree 
3.0) 


Ibs. puree 
Add to this 
sugar. Mix 
with puree 
20-30 


0.9 lb 
sugar 
until pe 
minute 


pectin a 


1 


and then 


wetted 


pecti 
stir tin 1 
Str 
Ibs. purec 
Add 
40 Ibs. pures 
Add to this 97.9 Ibs 
most ot 


no pectin or sugar to t 


sugar. Stir until 


sugar has dissolvec 
the three batches 

Package 
to bring about proper gelling 
store at 0) F. or le 


Stir until sugar 


let stand 24 


Combine 
has dissolved 
at 76°-75° | 


hours 


Freeze and 


Yates is using a 12-ounce glassine 


lined cup to package his product 


Frozen Apple Slices 
Ralph Varian, East 
quality 


Kenneth and 
Ohio, 
apples, decided a few years ago that 
froze apple make a 
mod side line to their fruit business 
Along with their freezing 
installed a small locker plant to hel 
pay overhead and operating expenses 
In 1949 
3,000 


Golden 


Canton, growers ot 


slices would 


unit, they 


froze as slices some 
Jonathan 
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he Varian process is not 


but 


they 
bushels of (srime 
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and Staymat 
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be done carefully t 
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halt inches in 
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bath 
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tw and one chametet 


is preferred is peelec 
cored, 
run through a surfur dioxide 
minutes 


oO he 


This 
The 


by adding 20 ounces of sé 


tor two prevents 


shices hatl 1s 
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thacde xliun 


bisulfite to 35 gallons of water | 


Maintain proper concentration ot su 


dioxide, eight ounces of sodrun 


fur 


bisulfite are added after every 20 car 
slices have been 


run throug! 
ch can holds 30 pounds of. slice 


The tins of slices are loaded 


room und trozen 


taken care 


easily 


ample tacilities for expan 


nave 


e market 1s largely pie baker 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED 
APPLE BUTTER STIR 


By WILLIAM T. KONG 





A bit of our forefathers’ day 
is transplanted into our mod- 
ern times with this annual 
event held by the Patter- 
son Bains of McBaine, Mo. 











UT 500 people in an apple orchard 
on a Sunday in October and what 

have you got? An old-fashioned apple 

butter stir and a lot of fun. ° 

Particularly at the Patterson Bain’s 
Riverview Lodge at McBaine, Mo., 
has the apple butter stir become a 
popular social event. For more than 
20 years, thousands have flocked to 
Riverview to “stir the kettle and press 
the cider.” : 

McBaine is a small, isolated country 
town. The nearest city of.any conse- 
quence is Columbia, nine miles away. 
When the war began, gasoline and 
sugar rationing forced the Bains 
to cancel the event. But Missourians 
who love an apple butter stir refused 
to let it die. In 1944, stirrers saved 
enough gasoline to make the trip to 
Riverview and gave the Bains enough 
sugar with which to make apple but- 
ter. The stir has continued ever since. 

As one regular participant re- 
marked, “I brought my whole family 
over here to eat apples and make apple 
butter and we're going to come for 
the next 100 years.” 

It all began when Pat Bain was a 
boy in St. Louis County. The Bains 
had a huge apple crop one year and 
the boys learned how to make apple 
butter from their German maid. Pat 
went off to war in 1917, but the first 
thing he and his brother did when 
they were discharged was to buy a $15 
30-gallon kettle at a sale for the sole 
purpose of cooking apple butter 

Patterson Bain met Marjorie Jones 
when he was a freshman at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri at Columbia. Al- 
though only six years his junior, Mar- 
jorie then was in the first grade. It 
wasn't Marjorie’s fault that she was 
the grandma of her class. Her schol- 
arly father, J. C. Jones, frequently 
studied abroad and took his entire 
family with him on those occasions. 

Marjorie lived in Germany three 
different times 


and even celebrated 
her first birthday on the Atlantic 
Ocean. While her father studied at 


Leipzig, she attended German schools. 
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Apple butter stirs always mean fun for the guests of the Patterson Bains. 


The Joneses also lived in Siam for a 
year before settling down in Missouri. 

So, when Marjorie entered an 
American school, she was placed in 
the first grade because she couldn't 
speak English. But Marjorie claims, 
“T eventually got through school at the 
average age.” 

The Bains and the Joneses were old 
tamily friends and Pat and Marjorie 
soon fell in love. On March 5, 1921, 
they were married. He had received a 
civil engineering degree from Mis- 
souri and had studied at Cornell 
University. But when he married 
Marjorie Jones, Pat forsook an engi- 
neering career to become an apple 
grower and a son-in-law of a Uni- 
versity of Missouri president. 

Pat and his wife moved to McBaine 
where Dr. Jones had planted an or- 
chard in 1904. A few years later the 
Bains invited a few friends to a cider- 
fest. The event grew bigger and big- 
ger and in the mid 1930's when the 
ciderfest was one of the more popu- 
lar events in Boone County, the Bains 
turned it into an apple butter stir, 
using a recipe handed down from 
Pat’s mother. 

Preparation begins the night before 
the stir when a small group gathers 
at Riverview Lodge to peel and quar- 
ter four bushels of apples. Each 
peeler brings his own implement and 
apron. Gossip flows freely as the 
peeling becomes fast and furious. The 
peélers eat apples between sentences 

















, 


Dr. Fred McKinney, chairman of the 
University of Missouri psychology 
department, admits, “I eat almost as 
many apples as I peel.” If he really 
does, he is an exception. 

Early the next morning the old cop- 
per kettle is dragged into the fruit- 
laden orchard. Six gallons of cider 
are poured into the cauldron and when 
the cider boils down to half, the ap- 
ples are added. At no time during the 
cooking is water used, thus keeping 
the apple flavor as concentrated as 
possible. 

Guests do the stirring and the cold- 
er the weather, the more anxious they 
are to take their turns with the paddle 
The paddle conveniently is attached 
perpendicularly to a five-foot pole, 
thus sparing stirrers from heat and 
smoke. Apple butter can be cooked in 
eight hours but it never is completed 
until the guests have left. Pat Bain 
explains, “We don't want to over- 
work the guests.”’ 

At the last minute, sugar, cloves, 
cinnamon, mace, and nutmeg are 
added. The finished product is not 
sold but is given to those who helped 
peel apples. 

While the butter is on the fire, 
guests busy themselves eating whole 
apples from Riverview Orchard 
The orchard consists of 240 acres, in 
six tracts of land. Apples are hauled 
to McBaine where the Bains have a 
huge packing plant. Peaches, cherries, 

(Continued on page 20) 
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e Death Claims Dr. Hansen, Noted Great Plains Plant Breeder 
e Connecticut Station Celebrates 75th Anniversary 


NEW YORK—Approximately a half mil- 
lion dollars was distributed to more than 
200 fruit growers at the 15th annual meeting 
of Westheld Planters Co-operative Fruit 
Producers, Inc, held recently at Westfield 

Net sales of the 1949 crop products 
amounted to $1,170,403.66, according to the 
annual report. Grapes netted $124.12 per 
ton; tomatoes, $44.02 for No. 1 and $26.41 
for No. 2; sour cherries, $163.98; _ 
cherries, $142.87 ; Morello cherries, $238.2 
currants, $153.57 

The stockholders voted to mortgage their 
property for $150,000 to complete the con 
struction of a cold storage building and 
tank which when completed will hold 
750,000 gallons of juice. The 100 x 100-foot 
building to be completed this fall is con 
structed of cement block. Insulation will 
consist of six inches of cork and five inches 
of water on the root.—George I oles 


CON NECTICUT—Top-ranking scientific 
associations and agricultural research in 
stitutions, meluding the Rothamsted Experi 
ment England, oldest ‘agricul 
tural experiment station in the world 
saluted the Connecticut Agricultural Fx 
periment Station on the occasion of its 75th 
birthday on September 29. The Connecticut 
station is the oldest imstitution of its kind 


station of 


in America 

\ bronze tablet, presented by residents of 
the state and unveiled during the two-day 
official observance of the anniversary, will 
serve to commemorate the site of the sta 
tion. The tablet ts to be set in native Con 
necticut granite obtained from the farm of 
Norbert Kneur of Guilford, prominent Con 
necticut truit grower 

The scientific research activities of the 
demonstrated during the cele 
bration. One of the smallest instruments 
in use by the station is the microinjector, 
studying the effects of various 
insecticides on msects. The instrument con 
sists of an ordinary hypodermic needle and 
a micrometer which permits the injection 
of mimute amounts of a test chemical into 
s body 


Station were 


used tor 


an insect’ 


W ASHINGTON—®& 


ton was 


‘floor” price of $85 a 
recently set by the Welch Grape 
1950 Concord grapes 
This ts the highest price ever paid for Con 
ords m the state 

The company recently completed the ex 
panston of its processing facilities at Grand 
xf $125,000. The enlarged 
plant will make it possible to process 6,000 
tons of Concords annually 

William Herbert Waite, 52 
im the Manson area for the past 
recently 


juice Company tor 


view, at a cost 


orchardist 
3O years, 
died 


FLORIDA— The 


rus Gr 


Annual Cit 
pine-bordered 
National For 
long odds, the most interesting 
n the history of this vearly 
Florida growers, research 
More than 500 at 


recent 17th 
Institute at 
Ocala 


wers 
Camp McQuarrie mn 
est was, by 
and successful 
gether of 
mer and 


get-t 
specialists 
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tended the four-day institute, and 400 or 
more of these were growers. 

Optimism prevailed throughout the in 
stitute. The good 1949-50 season, marked 
by the highest prices ever paid for citrus, 
the promise that growers see in citrus con 
centrates, ‘the fact that growers have an 
efficiently functioning organization in Flor- 
ida Citrus Mutual, the State Citrus Code, 
more orderly marketing in 1949-50 than in 
many years, and the prospect of a 100 
million-box crop for 1950-51 were major 
factors contributing to the air of optimism 
and confidence among growers and others 

As in past years the institute was di- 
rected by the Florida Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, who owns and operates Camp 
McQuarrie, and held in co-operation with 
the Florida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions, State Department of Agriculture, 
USDA, State Marketing Bureau, Florida 
Citrus Production Credit Association, and 
the Florida Farm Bureau 

District Agent K. S. McMullen of the 
Extension Service was director of the in 
stitute, and Lake County Agent R. E. Nor- 
ris Was institute manager 

Harvey Henderson, 51, extensive citrus 
grower of Winter Haven and founder of 
several packing firms, died recently. Hender- 
son was a member of the Florida Citrus 
Commission for several years and served 
as its advertising committee chairman for 
most of his tenure —Ciyde Beale, Assoc 
Ext. Edr., Gainesville 
MICHIGAN—A very 


favorable growing 


When Johan McKeen, sterdy Fi 


season has resulted in an apple crop of ex 
cellent quality. Although apple scab started 
to show up on the leaves in early June in 
many orchards, the fruit crop throughout 
the state is relatively free of secondary scab 
infection. Continued protection of the fruit 
during the rainy periods of July and Au- 
gust where scab was present on the leaves 
is the reason for the clean fruit. 

Brown rot was hard to find in peach 
orchards. This was due in part to the con- 
scientious effort of the growers in combat- 
ing this pest and also to weather conditions 
which were favorable for brown rot con- 
trol 

Continued activity of the red-banded leaf 
roller during September and early October 
necessitated late applications of Rhothane 
or TDE to prevent extensive damage to 
the fruit. 

Concentrate sprays for pest control are 
gaining favor. Grower Duncan in Monroe 
County, Growers Nelson, Taylor, and 
Jenkins in Jackson County, and Grower 
Pierson in Ionia County express great sat- 
isfaction with their results this past sea- 
son using concentrate sprays. They used 
4X and 5X concentrations for all applica 
tions and at no time did they find it neces 
sary to revert to dilute applications. 
Arthur E. Mitchell, East Lansing 


ILLINOIS—Thomas S. Smith, 80, widely 
known as The Apple King, died recently. 
Mr. Smith pioneered in the wholesale fruit 
and produce business in Chicago in 1900, 
establishing the firm of Thomas S. Smith & 


the old West Paris, Maine, farm 


anish farmer, 
which the Yankees could not handle with Baldwin applies native to the clime, McKeen 
said he would set out a crop of peaches. Neighbors laughed, said it couldn't be done. 


Now the Fina laughs, as he gets ready for market his 1,000 bushel 


of | red- 





ripe peaches.—Harry A. Packard. 
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Sons, Inc. Early im the century he also 
started to grow apples, setting out orchards 
in Michigan and, later, in southern Illinois. 


NEW JERSEY —The first of several 
meetings planned to commemorate the 75th 
anniversary of the founding of the New 
Jersey State Horticultural Society was 
recently attended by a group of New Jersey 
fruit growers assembled at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

The meeting was held in the same room 
of Geological Hall where the society was 
organized in 1875. A review of the activities 





Dr. Niels Ebbesen Hansen, often 
called the Berbank of the Great 
Plains, died October 5 at Brookings, 
$.D., where since 1895 he had taught 
at the South Dakotu State College 
and conducted experiments with hy- 
brid fruits. 

Dr. Hansen was bora in Ribe, Den- 
mark, in 1866, and emigrated to this 
country whea a youth. His explore- 
tions for hardy commercial varieties 
of fruits and alfaifas, grains, and 
grasses which could be adapted to 
this country took him to eastern Eur- 
ope and Siberia where he found a 

climate similar to that of his 
Dakota. 

Among Dr. Hansen's most valuable 
horticultural centributions are the 
Opete and Weanetae piem hybrids. 
The Waneta, a cross between a sand 
cherry and a plum, is the hardiest 
aad largest of his plem introductions. 
The Opata is a cross between a sand 
cherry and a gold plum and yields a 
rounded fruit one to one and one-half 
inches in diameter with luscious 
green flesh. 

In the cherry field, the Oka is ont- 
standing for its purple-colored fruit 
of excellent quality. The Sioux cherry 
is big and hardy. His two crabapple 
hybrids, the Doigo and the Hopa, are 
popslar. 

Dr. Hansen has been widely hon- 
ored by foreign as well as U.S. horti- 
culterists for his great work in se- 
lecting and breeding hardy varieties. 
The American Pomological Society 
awarded the Wilder Silver medal to 
Dr. Hansen in 1929. 

Dr. Hansen was active in South 
Dakota Horticultural Society affairs, 
serving as secretary from 1895-1921 
and as president from 1929-32. 
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of the society was presented by Prof. A. J 
Farley, secretary since 1926, and Lewis W 
Barton, present president 

Descendants of some of the founders and 
early members were honored. Lester Col- 
lins of Moorestown, the only living son of 
a founder, presented a review of his father’s 
fruit growing experiences during the 1880- 
1900 period when the Kieffer pear was 
grown extensively in Burlington County 
Collin~ is president of the New Jersey 
Peach Council and of the New Jersey Peach 
Industry Committee 

A historical pageant will be presented at 
the annual meeting of the society to be 
held at Atlantic City on December 4-6 

B. Coddington of New Providence is 

chairman of the committee in charge of the 
program.—Fred W. Jackson 


OHIO—New plantings of apple trees in 
Columbiana, Mahoning, Carroll, and Stark 
counties have not been sufficient to main 
tain more than one-half of the present tree 
(Continued on page 23) 
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MARKETING 





STATE, REGIONAL, AND NA- 
TIONAL apple organizations, in the 
midst of the hectic first flush of apples 
coming on the market, are busy with 
promotional plans, prices, and a host 
of other details connected with mar- 
keting the crop. 

From Washington, where the State 
Apple Commission put into gear the 
big $34 million merchandising and 
promotion campaign, to the fledgling 
Western New York Apple Growers 
Association, King Apple was getting 
the biggest boost of his long life and 
the apple grower more facts and guid- 
ance about market conditions than 


ever before. 

Before the onrushing crop the mar- 
kei sagged, as in every other season, 
but signs of recovery were evident 
towards the end of October. A good 
share of apples was going to proces- 
sors with prices well up over last year. 


HALLOWEEN HAS COME AND 
GONE but the “cider and dough- 
nuts” day was fully exploited by the 
National Apple Week Association. 
Under the aggressive guidance of 
Norbert Eschmeyer, Apple Week and 
Halloween received a rousing lot of 
publicity from food editors, tie-in ad 
vertising, and radio and television. 

Kick-off for National Apple Week 
was the [AA-sponsored meeting for 
food editors who were attending their 
annual conference at New York's 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 

To keep interest of the editors at 
fever pitch following the meeting the 
Apple Week Association sent to each 
editor a Foley Food Mill, an ingenious 
contrivance for making apple sauce 
easier and better, and recipes for 21 
new apple dishes prepared by Miss 
Ina S. Lindman, head of United Fruit 
Company's Home Economics Depart- 
ment. 

Through the Owens Illinois Glass 
Company and the Steve Hannagan 
Publicity Agency, apples were men- 
tioned on many of the well-known 
TV and radio programs, such as the 
Jack Benny show and Queen for a 
Day. In addition, Pillsbury Mills 
came out with their new “Apple 
N’Spice” doughnut, discovered via a 
$10,000 formula hunt, which gave 
apples another big boost. 


GIFT PACKAGES OF FRUIT 
make a million dollar business for the 
Hesperian Orchards, Wenatchee, 
Wash. Myron Foster, Sr., took the 
marketing of his fancy fruit into his 
own hands 12 years ago and developed 
a mail order business which last year 


sent 150,000 packages of cherries, 
apricots, peaches, apples, and pears to 
city homes all over the world. Today 
he employs a regular staff of 15 and 
as many as 200 additional workers 
during peak seasons. 

Fruit jams and jellies are also sold 
by mail as well as two new products, 
pickled cherries and pear honey. 
Cherries are attractively packaged in 
Pliofilm, which allows the fruit to 
breathe. According to Foster, the 
Pliofilm-wrapped cherries will stay 
fresh and the stems remain green on 
arrival at points as far as eight days 
away from Wenatchee. 

The success story of the Hesperian 
Orchards gift fruit business is but 
one of many and has been repeated 
many times over by other enterprising 
growers throughout the country. 


EVER SINCE PARKER EARLE 
made the first shipment of fruit un- 
der refrigeration on the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad in 1866, the refrigerator 
car has been a prime factor in widen- 
ing the market for fruit. Shortages 
of cars, which must be available in 
large numbers at harvesttime, could 
cause great losses to growers. With 
122,000 new freight cars needed by 
August, 1951, and with steel in short 
supply, the old threat of car short- 
ages was raised again. 

Recently, however, the Pressed 
Steel Car Company came up with an 
answer to the problem with their 
Unicel car, made of molded ply- 
wood. Derived from war-tested prin- 
ciples used in the famous PT boat, 
the car is of one-piece construction 
and reported stronger than regular 
steel cars, which contain 20 tons more 
steel. The car is a combination freight- 
refrigerator car and its larger capacity 
will hold more fruit. On refrigerator 
tests the Unicel car held cold better 
than conventional reefers. Unicel uses 
a mechanical refrigeration umit 
which is Diesel powered en route 
and can be plugged into electric out- 
lets at sidings. The new car also 
may cause less intransit damage to 
fruit because of the way its unique 
construction distributes shock. 


GOVERNMENT PROGRAMS to 
help growers of dried prunes and 
raisins have been cancelled because of 
healthy condition of dried fruit mar- 
ket .. . National Red Cherry Institute 
has already made announcement of 
the 1951 National Red Cherry Pie 
Baking Contest, to be held in Chicago, 
February 21, at the Morrison Hotel. 


1s 





NATIONWIDE 


® Citrus packing house costs in Cali 
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Che name given the new raspberry 
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@ The Old Home variety of pear is 
reported by Ohio Experiment Sta 
tion workers particularly 
in understock for 


pear varieties 


suited as 
fartlett or other 
bec ause of its 
ance to fire blight 

\ blight-resistant framework is 
formed by budding or grafting the 
desired variety onto eight to 10 lat 
eral branches of the understock at 
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the infection only to the 
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@ A leafhopper — Colladonus gemi 


natus—has been shown to carry the 


virus that causes Western X disease 


FRUITS 


of peach trees, which is especially 
injurious in orchards in Utah and 
Washington. It is believed this same 
virus causes Little Cherry, a disease 
that has given Washington cherry 
growersa lot of trouble 

The discovery was made by ento 
mologists of the USDA and Oregon 
and Washington experiment stations 
rhis is the third time in the last few 
years that entomologists of the 
USDA and cooperating agencies 
have proved leafhoppers are carriers 
of important virus diseases of trees 

One leafhopper, the entomologists 
found, was enough to infect a healthy 
peach tree with Western X disease 


@® Consumers in Texas, not unlike 
consumers in most areas, prefer 
that are firm ripe rather 
than green-mature. This preference 
was determined by a study conducted 
last vear by Kenneth A. Fugett and 
Guv A. Adriance of the Texas Ex 
periment Station 

The 
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a rate of four to 
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pay a premium for 
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Peaches of uniform size, color, and 
ripeness moved more rapidly in the 
retail store and with less waste and 
spoilage than peaches of 
color, and ripeness. Firm-ripe 
peaches required more careful han 
dling than green-mature 

The order of best 
formance for shipping — firm-ripe 
peaches was cell-type box, Spartan 
box, and bushel basket 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 





IX STATES have recently ap- 

pointed new chiefs in horticulture 
who will carry out jobs of prime im- 
portance to fruit growers. They are: 
Dr. F. F. Cowart, new director of the 
Georgia Agricultural Experiment 
Station; Dr. R. A. Schroeder, new 
head of the department of horticul- 
ture at Missouri State College ; Prof. 
O. B. Combs, recently named head of 
Wisconsin's department of horticul- 
ture; Dr. C. J. Birkeland, [llinois’s 
new chief in horticulture; Dr, N. K. 
Ellis, appointed head of the depart- 
ment at Purdue University; and Dr. 
B. S. Pickett, professor of horticul- 
ture and head of the department at 
the Universitv of Tennessee 


Retiring are Prof. T. J. Talbert, 
who, after 28 years as head of the 
department at Missouri, has been 
awarded the title of Professor Emer 
itus of Horticulture; and Dr. Laur- 
enz Green, who has given 25 years of 


service to Illinois growers 


To the lot of A. V. Sauerman, 
prominent Florida grower, falls the 
job of directing the operation of the 
gigantic Florida Citrus Mutual. He 
succeeds Alden M. Drury as general 
manager. Prize for the best research 
on fruit problems goes to Julian C. 
Crane of the University of California 
and René Blondeau of the Shell Oil 
Co. They received the award at the 
recent annual meeting of the Amer 
ican Society for Horticultural Sci- 
ence, for the best fruit paper on “The 
Controlled Growth of Fig Fruits by 
Synthetic Hormone Application.” 


From a two-acre plot of Blake- 
mores E. S. Watson, Logan County, 
Kentucky, marketed more than 600 
crates of strawberries this past sea- 
son his largest crop which 
brought a total of $4,200 


W. W. Aldrich, formerly with 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., Hag- 
erstown, Md., has joined the depart- 
ment of horticulture at Michigan 
Recently elected as executive secre- 
tary of the new Illinois Fruit Council 
was James N. Cummins, secretary of 
Illinois State Horticultural Society 


After almost 35 years of service 
with the USDA Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry as plant pathologist, Harry R. 
Fulton has retired. He is well known 
for his research on diseases in citrus 
and other subtropical fruits. Paul 
Friday, president of the Friday Pack 
Corp., announces the construction of 
a new plant in Wenatchee to serve 
the Northwest fruit producing areas 
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More and more fruit growers are looking 
to machine efficiency for profitable 
production. 

Leading manufacturers of tractors, 
trucks, sprayers and other orchard equip- 
ment build in Hyatt Roller Bearings to 
make their machinery operate easier— 
more economically and last longer. 

Hyatts help you get the most out of 
your equipment investment by making 


high quality roller bearings designed to 


deliver trouble-free satisfaction to you. 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 





HALF-STARVED SOUS 
MEAN SLOW GROWTH, 
POOR GRADING AND 
LOW PROFITS. 


New 
f of mula 


IGORO™ 


—helps you get to 
market earlier with 


bigger and better crops! 


Sure, soils vary! But plant 
requirements don’t. This 
year—asalways— yourcrops 
must get from soil a com- 
plete diet of vital food ele- 
ments to grow best —to grow 
biggest—to mature earliest. 

Benefit from the experience 
of others—request your 
growers to feed new formula 
Vigoro for Commercial 
Growers. It’s especially cre- 
ated to bring bigger yields of 


better crops, on any soil. 


*VIGORO is the 
trade-mark for Swift & 
Compony's complete, 
bolonced plon! food 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Plant Food Division 
U. S. Yards 
Chicago 9, Illinois 





WASHINGTON FRUIT OUTLOOK 


e Export Picture Still Blurred 
e New Congress Cannot Change Economic Picture 
e Apples and the School Lunch Market 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 
Washington Correspondent, American Fruit Grower 


HE PICTURE in regard to large- 

scale exports to Great Britain, 
France, or other formerly good ap- 
ple customers of U. S. growers still 
is quite blurred, and it 1s beginning 
to look as if the British will not re- 
peat the purchasing they did last 
year 

Exports to South America, par- 
ticularly Venezuela, have been 
steady, if small, and the Belgians 
have been in the market to 
extent 

The belt-tightening in Europe, due 
to the war in Indo-China, the con- 
stant threat of a Russian attack 
from eastern Germany, a gradual re- 
armament far greater than most 
nations expected, and 


some 


European 
other unsettling factors, have served 
to upset what few normal trade pat- 
terns were re-emerging after World 
War Il 

Only a dribble of exports to the 
Far Eastern nations may be expected 
for the remainder of this year 


A NEW, 82nd Congress, whose 
make-up is now pretty well settled, 
unfortunately will not be able to 
change the hasic economic facts of 
life facing fruit growers, or Amer- 
icans generally, in the 
months 

New taxes will be levied. Prices 
for all equipment and materials fruit 
growers use will be higher. Labor 
costs are going up, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Per hovr earnings for farm workers 
(all types) stood at 427 per cent of 
the 1910-14 average on October 1, 
which compared with 414 per cent a 
year earlier 

Machinery and equipment also will 
prove to be more of a problem, as 
steel becomes more valuable 


coming 


CANADIAN ACTION in “de-stabil 
izing” its currency so that it may 
reach its moorings in the “free” 
money markets of the world will not 
greatly affect either Canadian ex- 
ports of fruit or imports from the 
U. S., in the opinion of 
here 

Since the dollar lost 
about 10 per cent of its purchasing 
power when it was made “free” by 
the Canadian government in Septem- 
ber, there was talk that prices in 


observers 


Canadian 


Canada, on items for export, would 
necessarily have to go higher. 

This proved to be true in the case 
of newsprint, the No. 1 Canadian 
export, but whether or not it would 
be the case on apples and other com- 
modities had not become apparent 
in late October. If it were true, the 
U. S. export competitive position 
would be bettered to some degree, 
insofar as the producers of the two 
countries are in competition in world 
markets. 


TRUMAN NOLD, executive secre- 
tary of the National Apple Institute 
here, has suggested serious: study 
among apple growers of the problem 
of how to get the average school 
child, who once carried his lunch 
(with an apple or two in the box) 
but now buys his lunch at school or 
gets it through the School Lunch 
Program, to eat an apple every day 

He points out that schools now 
get the food they serve at lunch in 
three ways: 1) By their own pur- 
chases ; 2) by supply through USDA 
“Section 6” purchase of basic food- 
stuffs obtainable more economically 
through large-scale quantity con- 
tracts ; and 3) by free distribution of 
commodities bought by USDA un- 
der “Section 32" programs, such as 
the apple purchase program last 
season 

USDA has wide leeway as to how 
it can use such funds, but officials 
point out that they must be con- 
cerned primarily with the overall 
market situation. As long as the 
apple market holds steady. they are 
not likely to buy in quantities for 
the School Lunch Program. 

Mr. Nold points out that the 
schools have buying power all the 
time. Children must eat every day 
and if they were to eat apples every 
day, it is likely that a three mil 
lion bushel market would be opened 
up 

There are, as Mr. Nold points out, 
many questions about the idea of 
government-apple grower co-opera- 
tion on this interesting subject, but 
he has asked for thoughts from 
growers. At the request of National 
Apple Institute, the USDA already 
has called attention of school author 
ities to the fact that apples currently 
are a good buy 
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The Texaco service truck makes its regular call to deliver Diesel fuel, gasoline, 
and greases for use on the Bakman tractors, engines, trucks, and other equipment. 


MANAGEMENT EFFICIENCY MAKES PROFITS 
FOR BAKMAN BROTHERS 


EAMWORK and efficiency make 

a profitable business for the four 
Bakman brothers who operate 600 
acres of fruit and grain in the San 
Joaquin Valley of California. Whilk 
they have not fully mechanized their 
fruit production, the Bakmans have 
eliminated a lot of in-between prohts 
of other imterests which are usually 
necessary to get the fresh fruit off the 
tarm and onto the market 

One of their two farms is in the 
timbered hill country some 40 miles to 
the east of the main farm. They 
picked up two old abandoned sawmills 
and restored them, putting one mill on 
each farm and powering them with 
modern Caterpillar Diesel engines to 
gain the economy of Diesel power and 
servicing one kind of engine in both 
tarm tractors and sawmills 

At the hill farm the 
vested as 


timber is har 
needed for fence 
truit and trays, farm 
buildings, etc. At the mill at the head 
quarters farm, the box shook is sawed 
up, moved to the old house barn, and 
worked into boxes, drying trays, et 

Another economy measure rigged 
up by the Bakmans is a defuzzer, 
made from four ordinary turkey 
feather dusters fastened together and 
placed at the end of the conveyor line 
The brush end is whirled swiftly over 
the top laver of peaches as they move 


fast as 


posts, boxes 


through the defuzzer 

The Bakmans had noticed, on the 
color-conscious Angeles market 
where most of their crop goes, that 
when the lids were pried off for the 
buyers to inspect the peaches, the fuzz 
had a sort of “five o'clock shadow” 
effect on buyers, particularly where 
there were plenty of peaches. Now, 
when the lids are lifted at the market, 
the top layer of defuzzed peaches 
catches the buyer’s eye. 

Peaches, plums, apricots, and nec- 
tarines are raised on the Bakman fruit 
ranch. Their equipment includes three 
D4 Caterpillar tractors, John 
Deere wheel tractor, one Ford tractor, 
one International truck with Cum 
mins Diesel engine, one General Mo 
tors truck, one Ford truck, two pick- 
ups, Bean sprayer, a Fresno 
Agricultural Works duster, and two 
Caterpillar engines, a D2 and a D6 

Summing up the management of 
their 1,300 acres of fruit, grain, and 
pasture, Walter Bakman says: “We 
have to cut corners to keep making a 
profit in these post-war days 

“Last year we sold 100,000 boxes 
of fruit, averaging 25 pounds to the 
box. We pick, pack, and ship all of 
it, selling locally. However, with all 
of us on the job dividing up the 
work, we can and do get teamwork 
and efficiency.”’—F. Hal Higgins. 


Los 


one 


one 


Dick Bakman and one of the Caterpillar Diesel engines used to operate the sawmills. 
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CUT SPRAYING 
ALLY EY 


CONVERT YOUR RIG 
TO A MODERN 
1-MAN SPRAYER 
with a 


BES-BLO 
vo 


«CUTS COSTS 


One man can do the whole job! 


x INEXPENSIVE 
BES*BLO quickly “pays ‘is way” in 
labor savings alone! 


BETTER RESULTS 
Agitate foliage, get more thorough 
coverage! Use the powerful, pen- 
etrating BES-BLO airstream! 


QUICKLY ATTACHED 
Compact unit, complete with its 
own engine; simply bolt or weld 
to sprayer frame, connect your de- 
livery hose to the BES-BLO boom 
—you’re ready to spray the mod- 
ern one-man way! 


TWO 
MODELS 


Standard BES+BLO for one- 
way spraying, quickly adjust 
able right or left... and Big 
BES-BLO, quickly adjustable 
right or left, or for two-way 
spraying 


START SAVING $$$ THIS SEASON 


Write today for FREE literature — 
and name of your nearest dealer. 


BESLER CORPORATION 
4053 HARLAN STREET 
EMERYVILLE 8, CALIFORNIA 
ATTENTION, DEALERS; SOME TERRITORIES OFEn 


STOCKED BY DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE U.S. 
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Be assured of the finest in fungicides by 
purchasing products bearing the TC trade 
mark. You can always depend on satis- 
factory results if the TC label is on the 
product. Ask your dealer for a TC fungi- 
cide that will fill your needs just a little 
better 


TRI-BASIC COPPER SULPHATE is a chem 
ically stable product containing 53% Metal- 
lic Copper—effectively used for control of 
persistent fungus diseases—goes into suspen- 
sion in water quickly—does not clog or dam 
age spray equipment 


COP-O-ZINK contains 42% Metallic Cop- 

per and 11% Metallic Zinc—Particle size, 

insuring uniform coverage on foliage and 
he! 


resistance to rain tibs 





g—is 
with essentially all organic insecticides. 


NU-Z contains 55% Metallic Zinc — Fine 
particle size which readily suspends in water 
for spray purposes—requires no lime for 
direct plant application. For zinc deficien 
cies use NU-Z. 


PREE LITERATURE — Let us send you free 
Hterature on the abheve products. Send 
card te Tennessee Corporation, Grant 
Buliding, Att , Ga. or Lockiand, Obie. 





TENNESSEE gia CORPORATION 





OLD-FASHIONED APPLE BUTTER STIR 


(Continued from page 13) 


and grapes also are grown at River- 
view but only the apple crop is large 
enough for shipment. The largest 
harvest was in 1947, when 60,000 
bushels were picked. In some years 
the apple crops have been poor, but 
never have the Bains failed to pro- 
vide enough fruit at the stirs to keep 
everyone happy 

Beside munching and _ stirring, 
guests also press apples from an old 
portable cider mill. Nothing intrigues 
children more than to drink cider 
made by their own little hands. 


Old and Young Are Invited 

The Bains are proud of their stir 
because it is one of the few large so- 
cial events in Missouri to which chil- 
dren are invited. The 500 invitations 
which the Bains send each year 
specifically invite entire families 
Children and hbabes-in-arm thus rub 
elbows with military personnel, col- 
lege professors, bankers, and old fam- 
ily friends. Daughter Adeline and 
her husband, a medical student at 
Missouri, also invite large groups of 
college friends 

All those invited do not attend but 
those who come usually bring friends 
and relatives. Last year Marjorie 
Bain greeted so many people that her 
hands remained swollen for a week 
Mrs. Bain’s memory is remarkable in 
many respects. Throughout the after- 
noon, people, alone, in pairs, and in 
large groups, stream into Riverview. 
Yet when the event is over, Mrs 
Bain can glance over the guest list 
and indicate who failed to attend 

Out-of-town guests begin arriving 
for the event shortly before noon and 
the Bains are hosts to them at a 
luncheon. The guest list is comprised 
largely of Missouri residents but oc 
casionally friends from neighboring 
states attend. Many stirrers for years 
have been coming regularly from as 
far as St. Louis and Kansas City, 
about 150 miles away 

Weather plays an important factor 
in the number of stirrers. In’ 1948, 
bitter, cold weather resulted in only 
300 people. Needless to say, the ket 
Until 1949 


the stir had been rained out only once 


tle was stirred vigorously 


Last year the rains came just as the 
event officially began at 2:00 P.M 
Although 200 attended, the kettle had 
to be taken off the fire inasmuch as 
no one would stand in the rain to stir 
lhe cooking was completed the next 
dav by the Bains 

In addition to doing something with 
apples to sightsee, par 
ticularly from the second-story of the 
Built on a bluff, the 
house overlooks the apple orchards of 
Boone County and the 


guests like 
Bain's lodge 


Missouri 


River, some four miles away 

Riverview Lodge itself*is of value 
to those interested in sight-seeing 
from a historical viewpoint. The house 
was once a slave quarter which burned 
down and the fireplace which the 
Bains still use is more than 100 years 
old: 

When Pat and Marjorie moved in, 
the house contained two rooms, 16 
teet square. Today it contains either 
12 or 13 rambling rooms. The Bains 
are not sure of its size, never having 
taken an accurate count. 

In the winter, the Bains migrate to 
Columbia where they own an apart- 
ment. Quaintness, says Mrs. Bain, is 
not adequate protection from the cold. 
While they are away, a foreman takes 
care of the apple orchard. He lives 
the year around in a_ neighboring 
house which Mrs. Bain claims is “bet 
ter than ours but not as picturesque.” 


Pennies for Good Luck 

3ut atmosphere is needed for an 
old-fashioned apple butter stir and 
Riverview Lodge is the right place 
for such an event. Its long history 
blends perfectly with the old tradition 
of tossing copper pennies into the 
kettle of boiling apple butter. New- 
comers make wishes when tossing the 
coins. They think it will bring them 
good luck. Oldtimers know better 
Pennies prevent the apple butter from 
sticking to the bottom of the kettle 
Marbles were used originally but in 
keeping with the ever-increasing 
mercenary trend, copper pennies were 
introduced 

The Bains, however, are not ones 
to sit and count their pennies after the 
guests have departed. Their only ob 
jective is to cook a batch of tasty apple 
butter and to see that everyone has 
tun in helping. Through the years 
the Bains have accomplished their 
purpose and thousands of  stirrers 
have enjoyed many Sunday after 
noons under the apple trees of River- 
view Orchard. 





“Sure I've got to take him. He's the only 
one who knows the orchard.” 
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ing held in late ugust at Pleasant 
Valle N.} lected ¢ s 1950-51 
president I Willian Rohrbachet 
S11 Last Colleg \ tv. lowa 
Dr. Rohrbacher, a physician and farm 
owner who has been active in the 
NNGA for 16 years, will preside over 
next vear’s meeting at Urbana, III 
other officers (re-elected) are 
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V Anew high ta 51 VARTING POWER 


VA de than ever berore 
V MORE CATTERY FOR YOUR MONEY 


Always a top-quality battery, the GREAT NEW EXIDE 
gives you more in power and performance than ever before 
It's a development of our research-engineering staff 
backed by 62 years of battery-building experience 

You can count on top-quality service too. Exide Dealers, 
with the latest equipment, are ready to give you expert 
service ready, also, to supply you with factory-fresh 
Exide Batteries for your car, truck or tractor. Depend on 
the Exide Dealer for Good Products, Good Service 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 


Exide Botteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


WHEN IT’S AN Exide YOU START 


_——— — 
oo 





————_ 





THE FINEST IN 


Vern 


AIR-COOLED POWER 


The very latest tested develop- 
ments in engineering and in pre- 
cision manufacture are available 
first in Briggs & Stratton single- 
cylinder, 4-cycle, air-cooled gas- 
oline engines. That is why they 
are always ‘preferred power’ for 
all kinds of farm tools, machines 
and appliances everywhere. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORPORATION 
Milwaukee 1. Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON 








HOW MANY RATS 


ARE YOU SUPPORTING? 


RODAN containing 
DuPont ANTU is the answer to 
control the population of the 
COMMON BROWN RAT 
Ready to use— 
Easy to use— 
No mixing— 


No Fuss— 


No muss. 


Ask your dealer or write to 
WALSH LABORATORIES INC 
525 W. 76th St 


0 


Chicago 2 








APPLE STORAGE SANITATION 
By WILLIAM R. COLE 


Massachusetts Fruit 


OOD KEEPING of apples in 
fruit farm cold storage depends 
upon proper conditions in the storage. 
Refrigeration equipment of sufficient 
capacity to cool the fruit rapidly is a 
requirement. Cold must be properly 
distributed so that it affects the entire 
interior of the storage. 


Equally important is proper sanita- 
tion of the cold storage. This means a 
thorough cleaning and airing and a 
careful and complete disinfection. 


A chlorine solution for disinfecting 
is recommended. There are several 
such compounds on the market, of 
which “B K” is generally available. 

A four-tenths of one per cent chlo- 
rine solution is recommended. If “B 
K” is used, the contents oi one 28- 
ounce bottle should be dissolved in 30 
gallons of water. The disinfectant 
should be applied in sufficient amount 
to thoroughly wet the ceiling, walls, 
and floor of the storage. It is better 
to err on the over than on the under 
level of usage. 

Carried-over containers should be 


Growers Association 


included in this disinfection treatment. 
If stored in the storage, they should 
be removed and disinfected before 
used or before returning them to the 
disinfected storage. 

Immediately after application of the 
disinfectant, the storage should be 
closed tightly for at least 48 hours. 
Where blowers are a part of’ the re- 
frigeration equipment, they should be 
operated for three or four hours a 
day to help in thoroughly distributing 
the disinfectant to all surfaces. Only 
the blowers, not the refrigeration unit, 
need be operated. 

At the end of the “closed up” pe- 
riod, the storage should be opened 
until all chlorine gas odor has disap- 
peared. Here again running the blow- 
ers for a few hours will help to break 
up any “pockets” of gas remaining in 
the storage. 

A standard formaldehyde solution 
of one gallon to 50 gallons of water is 
a good disinfectant but has not proved 
to be as good for blue mold control 
as the chlorine treatment. Procedure 
in its use is the same as for chlorine. 


GROUP ADVERTISING PAYS DIVIDENDS 


O INCREASE sales of fresh 

fruits and vegetables, direct from 
grower to consumer, leading growers 
in our area have formed*a club to 
advertise their products. We have 
adopted a blue label, and uniformity 
of excellence of each grade 1s guar- 
anteed by a stamp on the label of each 
member. 

Our experience in marketing prod- 
uce by this means has proven that a 
local brand can dominate one’s local 
market. The same consumers buy 
trom us year after year, and they 
bring or tell others about our produce 

\ big sign across the road at our 
farm, advertising what we have to 
sell, and advertisements in daily news- 
papers bring the consumers to our 
market 

During the peach season, this in- 
cividual and joint advertising keeps 
the automobiles coming and going in 

continuous procession, and there are 
often a dozen or more cars in line at 
one time. At the height of the peach 
season, retail cash sales at our farm 
reach $500 a day 

In marketing our apple crop, we 
save money on the high cost of con 
tainers by advertising that the con 
sumer may bring his own containers 
or a refund will be made if our con 


tainers are returned in good condition 
within 10 days. 

We no longer make deliveries to 
consumers because of the high cost of 
time, labor, and trucking. However, 
delivery is made within a 15-mile 
radius to anyone who takes a whole 


‘load and who pays cash in advance at 


wholesale prices. 

We are now selling a large part of 
our sweet potato crops to two civic 
associations that pay us five per cent 
more than we net from the New York 
market, yet they supply their mem- 
bers for less than’ the current retail 
price. Delivery is made to one central 
point, thus saving much bother and 
expense, and we only handle orders 
ior $25 or more 

Weare satisfied that city folk, when 
properly approached, will buy com- 
modities like winter vegetables to 
store in their cellars. Keeping up the 
high standard of goods will bring 
repeat orders. 

If a sufficient number of orders can 
be secured from customers in one sec- 
tion, so that long hauls for small quan- 
tities will not be necessary, delivery 
is profitable. Beside the profit on the 
produce, there is a savings of 10 per 
cent commission to the merchant. 
James Shoemaker, New Jersey 
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STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 15) 
numbers, states R. C. Scott, Ohio Experi 
ment Station rural economist. This startling 
information was revealed by a study of the 
records for 1949-50 of 121 
orchards 


commercial 


About 15 per cent of the trees in these 
orchards were 12 years old or younger, the 
study showed ; about 35 per cent were from 
12 to 20 years of age; and 50 per cent were 
from 20 to 30 years or older. 

The study indicated, according to Scott, 
that more emphasis has been placed on new 
plantings by growers having larger acre- 
ages than by those having smaller plantings. 

At the same time, the study indicated a 
shift in the varieties planted. More em- 
phasis on the red varieties, such as Stayman, 
Rome Beauty, and Delicious, is _ being 
stressed by the growers 

Coinciding with this shift, growers have 
been abandoning, says Scott, the practice 
of planting all their acreage to one variety 
and are now dividing their acreages about 
equally among four or five of the leading 
varictics 


WISCONSIN—A merchandising program 
designed to train and éducate retail mer 
chants of fresh fruits and vegetables in the 
principles of sound merchandising has been 
organized by the Wisconsin Agricultural 
Extension Service 

The program is to consist of a one-day 
demonstration in a mobile unit fully 





The best channels of trade for 
apples today are open only to fruit 
that is so uniformly graded and so 
dependably packed that it can be 
accurately described in a few words 
and can be bought in complete con- 
fidence without personal examina- 
tion.—Herschel H. Jones, Wholesale 
Frait Distributor, New York City. 











equipped with display racks, products, ete 
The unit is to be centralized 
places throughout the state so chosen as to 


located in 


be available to as many retail grocers in the 
area as possible 

A nominal fee of $1 per person will be 
charged for participation in the Retail Fresh 
Fruit Vegetable Pro 
gram. This addition to the 
demonstration, calls at the indi 
vidual stores by extension service workers, 
at which time the principles shown at the 
demonstration are adapted to the individual 


and Merchandising 
includes, in 


service 


store conditions 
The program is under the supervision of 
Prof. John I. Kross, marketing 


and is directed by Glenn FE 


specialist 
Coppens of the 
University of Wisconsin Agricultural Ex 
tension Service, Madison 

IDAHO — Managing one of the largest 
fruit growing enterprises in Idaho is the 
job of Robert McBirney, Boise. The 275 
orchards Robert's 
supervision planted by his 
William Samuel McBirney, passed 
away in November, 1948, at the age of 71 
The elder McBirney was one of the first 
prune and apple growers in the Boise Val 


NOVEMBER, 


close 


father, 


acres in under 
were 


who 


1950 


ley. At one time he had one of the largest 
prune acreages in the United States. He 
was prominent in civic affairs and served 
in the Idaho State Legislature. He also 
served a term as president of the Idaho 
State Horticultural Society, a post held 
by Robert in 1947 

Robert is just as enthusiastic about fruit 
growing as was the elder McBirney, faith- 
fully following the best practices known in 
his endeavor to raise top-quality 
Anton S. Horn, Sec’y, Boise 


truit.— 


KENTUCKY — The Cumberland Straw- 
berry Growers Association recorded sales 
during the 1950 season of 1,981 crates of 


berries which grossed $13,551.23, states 


County Agent Hugh Hurst of Pulaski 
County. In addition, the 68 association 
members sold more than $6,000 worth of 
berries locally. 

From nine-tenths of an acre, Louis Nor- 
fleet of Pulaski County sold $969.52 worth 
of berries through the association and $150 
more locally. Ballard Sowder, of the same 
county, grew berries worth $1,191 on one 
acre 

A quarter of an acre of Tennessee Beauty 
and a fourth of an acre of Blakemore pro- 
duced 112 crates for Joe Eggers of Pulaski 
County. The association paid him $527.63 

No. 1 berries, of which the association 
sold 1,425 crates, brought $7.83 a crate and 
No. 2 berries brought $5 








THE LOWDOWN ON INSULATION 








How to lick a phantom 


You can’t see water vapor. But you 
can’t ignore it, either. If vapor ever 
gets into your éold room insula- 
tion, it multiplies your power costs, 
ices up, makes walls bulge and 
break, leads to costly repairs. 

To lick vapor, you need two 
things. First, an insulation material 
that inherently resists moisture, 
such as Novoid Corkboard. Sec- 
ond, a material on which you can 
apply a lasting vapor seal. 

To seal Novoid Corkboard, you 
simply dip each board in melted 
asphalt before putting it in place. 
No need for elaborate technique; 
nothing to puncture or tear. 

Novoid Corkboard is American- 
made, under the strictest quality 
control. And it’s installed by some 
of the most experienced, depend- 
able men in the dusiness. About 
the best way to keep refrigeration 
costs down, is to insulate with 
Novoid Corkboard and Novoid 
Cork Covering. If conflicting in- 

Consider EVERY factor when you buy 

insulation —and you'll buy NOVOID 


sulation claims confuse you, just 
write to us. We'll be glad to send 
you the “lowdown.” Novoid Cork, 
Englewood, New Jersey. 





CHECK LIST 
OF INSULATION PROPERTIES 





Neveid Cork 
Imsutatien 


Insutotions 





Fiest cost 
instatlation 
cost 


low to high 
moderate to 
expensive 


high 
generalty 
deteriorates 


some good, 
some poor 


Eventual cost 
Efficiency 
Motsture 
resistance 
Vopor seal 
cult to install 
Structural 
strength 
W eight 
Resilience 


some non-existent, 
others fair 


vores 

from fair to com- 
plete rigidity 

Setting 

Supporting 
structure 


@ serious problem 
elaborate 


Fire resistonce 

Vermes 
revistone 

Odor 
absorption 


excellent to poor 
excellent to 
very bod 
some ore regular 
sponges 

















complicated or diffi- 





NOW Light... Easy to Handle 
ALUMINUM ROLLER @ 
CONVEYOR 


oe 

‘FOR BETTER, ~ st 
EASIER PRUNING << 

nano lalalaan la 


Now .. . two new popularly- 
priced, one-hand pruners by 
the nation’s top manufacturer 
of cutting and pruning tools. 


Designed to cut better and 
easier and to Jast . 
Design of special steel cutting 
blade practically eliminates 
Spreading. Plastic - covered 
comfort grips . . . no slipping, 

For portable use anywhere— no  -- — a 

: ’ e ua 

on shipping platform, aboard and design throughout. See 
a truck, in the warehouse, at the Porter Pruner line at 


“spot” locations in the plant — Standard your dealers. Send for Catalog 
ectional Aluminum Roller Conveyor H. K. PORTER, INC. 
saves time and effort. Made entirely of Somerville, Mass. 
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heavy duty aluminum, except for steel 
ball bearings. Capacity 50 Ibs. per lineal! 3 
. ie , f 
foot when supported at 10 inch centers. Are You a Nursery Salesman ? 
Available in 5 ft.— 10 ft. and larger Add to your income by selling AMERICAN 

: i FRUIT GROWER. It's a logical combination 
sections as required. ; for AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER will help 
Get complete information on Standard your customers get the best results from the 
Sectional Aluminum Roller Conveyor nursery stock you sell them. Moke every coll 


om ; H ’ poy! This means additional cash for you re 
write for Bulletin AFG-110 gerdiess of whether you sell a nursery-stock 


order or a subscription to AMERICAN FRUIT 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY GROWER 


General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn, 


Write today for our liberal, nursery ogents 
- plon. Address 
GILBERT MEISTER, Circulation Manager 
Fria. Sta 
Cites = AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


GRAVITY & POWER 1370 Ontario St Cleveland 13, Ohio 














CONVEYORS 





A dver tisemmens 


From where I sit .. 47 Joe Marsh 








Squint’s Drumming 
For Fair Play! 


Squint Miller’s mighty proud of out there,” he says, “with a big 
the lot he owns that fronts on sign reading: ‘If you must dump 
River Road—one of the prettiest trash—use these—I like to keep 


woo 


spots around here. my property clean! 


He’s been in a stew about it From where I sit, Squint’s sign 
lately, though. Seems that trash- Should make any would-be road- 
side trash-dumpers pretty darned 
ashamed of themselves. It seems 
some folks just have to be re- 
all over his place and most of the minded, now and then, that they 
roadside, too. Wouldn’t that make °U8ht to have as much regard for 
you mad? their neighbors’ rights as they do 

for their own. 


dumpers take one look at his prop- 
erty, stop their car or truck, and 
out goes a load of rubbish, spilling 


Last night Squint dropped by 
the house. Over a friendly glass of 


beer, he tells me what he’s done Ae Ma: , 4 


“T put a couple of empty oil drums 





Copyright, 1950, United States Brewers Foundation 
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New Corrugated 
Apple Basket 


ee 


This new apple box has a lot of eye 
appeal and can be used for many other 
purposes after the apples are eaten 
Wherever it has been used growers have 
gotten higher prices. Sturdily constructed 
of heavy corrugated board with die-cut 
hand holes, the box is shipped. to the 
grower flat. The box is made in bushel 
und half-bushel sizes and is attractively 
priced. Why not market your crop this 
fall in a box tested for the past two years ° 
Write Gaylord Container Corp., 111 N 
{th St.. St. Louis 2, Mo., for prices and 
full information 


Four Hands 


Carrying fruit from the cold storage 
packing shed, or truck to the roadside 
stand is tedious and time consuming. The 
Caylor Sales Co., Weslevville, erie Coun 
tv. Pennsyivama, has developed a handle 
that carries two baskets. These are othe 
lvantages: no splinters or torn fingers 
he metal bar that does the work ts well 


at 
| 
made and inexpensive. Why not write 


them for full details 


Is Your Future 
In a Diesel? 


\ lot of growers have been wondering 
whether a Diesel truck will ft into thei 
orchard operations. A new booklet 
ssued by General Motors Truck & Coach 
entitled “(uiz, is basin ind 
u answer a tot of questions 
regarding [jtesel operation ot trucks 
Many growers who have Diesels tell us 
that they pav for themselves and, with 
nprovement in the Diesel mot tl 
\1i truck 
amphlet ts 
& Coach Div 





@ CHAIN SAW BOOKLET 
@ PASTEUR SPRAYER 





It’s Easy with a 
Chain Saw 


I just finished reading a very interest- 


ing pamphlet on chain saws. Taking out E E | | ~ G N U R S c R Y Cc O. 


old fruit trees or clearing land for new . P.O. Box 605, Monroe, Michigan 
plantings is easy with a chain saw. A ; ‘ 


number of growers have already invested 


in them and, from all reports, they have = g 
more than paid for themselves. They are Strawberry Plants Certified 


easy to use, of lasting construction, and Grown on new land, excellent roots, large 

; ‘ crowns, true-to-name, moss packed. Guar- 

every grower should at least read this — to arrive in good growing condition. with a hammer- 

free booklet. Write to Henry Disston & a ay Klon ag SR Seed, rust-proof cutting 

Sons, 1167 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa paid, 100, $1.25: 250, $2.25; S00, $4.25. Ex- By alpen meng Soe Agee Age 

’ , ; welt cad ress collect, 1,000, $6.00; 5,000, $27.50; Sa nae a eh coe cha 

70.000 $50.00. Tenn. Shipper, Tenn. Beaut 4 cylinder requires only 2.7 C.F.M.—will stand 

Robinson, Premier. pestenne paid, 100 31.50; up to 3 ad the. ey Cute up to 1%" 

Versatile French 250, $3.00; 500, $5.00. Express collect, 1,000, Ta ee 
8.00; 5.000, $37.50; 10,000, $70.00. Plants nepee Seeennee wrtes 


Sprayer — now. We will ship date you/ JOHN e. BACON CORP. 
Gasport e New York 











Romines Plant Farm, Dayton, Tenn. 











yOum tases 
ABOUT inapee nateoaen! aay 
Oy 


The first foreign-made sprayer to be 
introduced in the U. S. is the “Pasteur” ¢ 
sprayer-atomizer. A small, mobile ma 
chine, it may be used for conventional 
spraying, concentrate applications of 
liquids, dry-dusting, and wet-dusting 
lhe Pasteur sprayer is amazingly versa 
tile and different type outlets are avail 
able for the vineyard, small trees, high 
trees, row crops, citrus, and weed control FILL OUT ERE yen 

All insecticides can be applied from COUPON | is a strong, inexpensive and handy 
is cniadiitia Mises Cuadineeia ikatinds ta BELOW AND binder which has been especially designed 
highly concentrated Viquid imeecticides, SEND TO to held 12 copies of AMERICAN FRUIT 
coculiininn ‘sahil inal soem senieiiiiabie: GROWER. Just slip each issue as it comes 
od ahi toy died aibineeeien: Cail as along under the wire and it is securely bound 
concentrate sprayer, the Pasteur machine AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER a SS OR ee a Cee ee 
1370 ONTARIO ST 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO In this way you will always have at your 


finger tips a volume of the latest and most 
e404 ine , Enclosed is $1.00 for Handy Binder . 
Models are available with 105-gallon authentic information on fruit growing 
tank and 210-gallon tank. Pump is cen 


trifugal-type and the fan is coupled direct 


to the motor. Manufactured at Colombes, Address AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
‘rance, the acl is priced F.O.B 
on Ye - ( ‘ity. Ww rite eed te : City State 1370 Ontario St Cleveland 13, Ohio 


20 East 35th St., New York 16, N.Y PL SS NONRERESE ——  AN  AR BA RCE 
NOVEMBER, 1950 





s four to eight times quicker appli 
cation 


Name Order your binder today 
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Prunes, Pears, Peaches 


Now—handle more fruit faster, 
safer, cheaper, with Rapistan Ma- 
terial Flow equipment! Portable, 
gra~ity or gas-powered conveyors 
in steel or aluminum—move 
fruit quickly from orchard to truck, 
greatly reduce handling costs, 
minimize spoilage and bruises. 
Write for descriptive literature! 


The RAPIDS-STANDARD COMPANY 
257 Repisten Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“Rapistan.” “Material Flow” —T. M. 


‘Kapialan. 


MATERIAL AZOW EQUIPMENT 


INVEYORS, Gravity or Power, Portable or Stationary 
HAND & PLATFORM TRUCKS—CASTERS 








For Pole-Type Buildings — 
PRESSURE-CREOSOTED 


POLES 


Write for name of nearest dealer 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


Wood Preserving Division 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

















Fells trees quick—no lifting, pulled 
by tractor -easily swung into 
tion. Sawe large smal! 
Safety Friction Clotch. The most 


OTTAWA MFG. CO.,4-032 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kan. 


BUILD A POLE-TYPE PACKING HOUSE 


(Continued from page 7) 


to the orchard if not right in it. Ar- 
range its location to allow for enlarge- 
ment by adding to its length should 
more packing space be needed. A re- 
frigerated storage may be a part of 
the plan and the site should be selected 
so as to provide space for this im- 
provement should it become possible 
and practical to add it at a later 
date. 


Poles for this shed are set 5 feet in 
the ground and the platform is at 
truck platform height or about 4 feet 
above ground. The ceiling height 
should be 10 feet. To make up for 
any variations in ground level, and 
to permit the pole to extend up to the 
top of the rafters so the pair of rafters 
beside each pair of poles can be fast- 
ened direct to them, their length 
should be 20 feet and a top dimension 
of 5 inches is suggested. This fasten- 
ing of the roof to the poles anchors 
the open shed securely to protect it 
from wind damage. 


Setting the Poles 


The two rows of poles are set 30 
feet apart, outside measurements, and 
their spacing in the row is 10 feet on 
center. A 2 x 12 near the top on 
each side of the rows of posts forms 
the open plate upon which the roof 
trusses rest. Here some good fasten- 
ing with 60d spikes and bolts is re- 
quired after the pole has been flat- 
tened 

These roof trusses are spaced 5 
feet apart and consist of a 2 x 8 tie 
across the building at the plate with 
rafters of 2 x 10s, 18 feet long. A 
little bracing completes the truss. 

Special nailing of the rafters to the 


cross tie is necessary as this is the 





BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 


Economy -minded fruit growers who 
want to improve and expand their or 
chard operations and build for the 
future should have the following 
building plans which AMERICAN 
Fruit Grower is now making avail- 
able to its readers 
Werking drawings 
detoils ore iacleded. 
Roadside Market 


showing construction 
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If (TS FOR AN ORC oe 2 Janes oR 
SMALL, WE HAY wouLD 
KE TO SEND rou ou! Ay LATEST 
FREE CATALOGUE 

Write te 


TYSON ORCHARD SERVICE 
A Comptete Line of Orehard Teots 
Equipment and Chemicals 
FLORA DALE . + PA. 














10,000-Bushe! Apple Cold Storage. 
Tencnt House. ... 
Pole-Type Packing House. 


Send remittance in the form of check 
or money order to 


American Fruit Grower 
Plons and Booklet Dept. 
1370 Ontarie St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 











«framing studs. 


critical point of the truss. A 24-inch 
split ring connector with a %-inch bolt 
will serve nicely. These connectors 
are becoming quite generally available 
and are inexpensive. A special tool is 
required to form the groove for them 
to set into. 


Construction of Roof 


A roof covering of shingles is 
shown in the drawing. The shingles 
may be of wood or composition and 
they are applied over wood sheathing. 
For wood or composition shingles the 
sheathing should be matched. To nail 
roof boards over the trusses on 5-foot 
centers, it is suggested that two 2 x 4 
rafters be set in between each pair of 
trusses spaced on 2-foot centers and 
of course measured from the end of 
the building or from the center of 
alternate trusses. 

If the roofing is of galvanized sheet 
iron or aluminum, it is nailed to 2 x 4 
purlins or nailing strips placed on 
edge across the 30-inch 
centers or less, depending on the gage 
and stiffness of the roofing. Long, 
screw-type nails with lead washers for 
galvanized steel or plastic washers for 
aluminum roofing will provide secure 
fastening for the metal roof. If the 
roofing sheets do not fit together be- 
tween nailing strips, sheet metal 
screws may be used to pull them to- 
gether. 

The siding is shown to be barn 
boards fastened to nailing girts on the 
ends of the shed. On the rear wall, 
siding or clapboards are applied di- 
rectly to the poles and window 
The windows slide 
a convenient opening 


trusses on 


sideways for 
arrangement. 


Laying the Floor 


The floor of the packing shed re- 
quires 5 rows of railroad-tie posts 
the length of the shed and 5 feet apart 
in the row. For a beam over the posts 
three 2 x 10s will be needed on the 
three inside rows of posts and two 2 x 
10s will serve on the two outside rows. 
Joists 2 x 10, 10 feet long, 
16 inches on center. 

The floor should be 2-inch lumber 
for hard service 


are placed 


; however, if one has 
full 1-inch thick be vards of sound hard- 
wood that are well seasoned they may 
be used. Where the packing shed is 
used in cold weather, the space around 
the floor platform should be closed off 
to keep out cold air. 
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HOW EFFICIENT IS YOUR PACKING HOUSE 


(Continued from page 8) 


best, those who contemplate the erec- 
tion of such facilities should consult 
an architect and refrigeration engi- 
neer before making a final decision. 

Most packing house managers 
agree that when a considerable vol- 
ume of fruit is to be packed, empty 
packages should be stored above the 
packing area. When handled in this 
way they can be moved by gravity 
through chutes to the packing house 
floor as needed. 

The majority of the managers who 
pack 20,000 bushels or less felt that 
ground floor package storage was 
preferable. For one thing, if pack- 
ages are stored above and fed down 
by gravity, the man who performs 
this service must be on duty at all 
times. If the operation is to be eco- 
nomical, the volume of fruit packed 
must be sufficient to keep him con- 
tinuously employed. 


In packing houses where the floor 
is at the ground level, it is often 





HANDY ANDY 


A cleaning screen is just the 
for loose 


other foreign objects out of an 
apple grader. Howard L. Jenkins, 
Derry, N. H., made his own for a 
few cents by baying junk belting 
off textile printing machines. After 
cutting the material down to the 
three-foot width of his grader, Jen- 
kins punched two-inch holes over 
the entire surface. These allow all 
foreign jects and any apples 
smolier then twe inches te drop 
through.—Charies L. Stratton. 











desirable for trucks to drive into the 
building. Under these circumstances 
the ceilings should be high enough to 
accommodate the largest trucks that 
are likely to be used. The legal 
maximum height of motor vehicles 
in most states is 12 feet 6 inches 


In many houses the empty crates, 
face plates, and other supplies are 
carried from place to place on over- 
head conveyors. The ceilings in a 
plant in which such devices are to be 
used should be high enough to ac- 
commodate conveyors of this sort 
and still leave room for the help to 
walk under them without stooping 
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Generally speaking, the most desir- 
able height will lie between nine and 
13 feet. 


Good Lighting Is Essential 

More than one-half of the em- 
ployees in most packing plants are 
either sorting out blemished fruit, se- 
lecting “facers,” or doing other work 
that requires good light. Inasmuch 
as natural light is the best, the walls 
surrounding areas where grading 
and packing operations are carried 
on should include, if possibfe, an 
ample number of generous sized win- 
dows. 

Since it is often necessary for 
packing houses to run during the late 
afternoon or evening, it is usually 
necessary to provide electric lights 
even though there is enough natural 
light during the day. Because of the 
shape of fluorescent tubes and the 
quality of the light which they emit, 
many operators say that for packing 
house installations they are superior 
to other sources. 

For the kind of work done at sort- 
ing belts and facing stations, lighting 
engineers recommend 100 footcandles 
of illumination. This probably can 
be best obtained by hanging fluor- 
escent lighting fixtures directly above 
the work and within a few feet of it. 


Flexibility in Packing Operations 

Flexibility is a very desirable fea- 
ture of all fruit packing operations. 
The tonnage of any one crop or com- 
bination of crops is likely to vary 
considerably from year to year 

In addition to daily and seasonal 
variations in volume, there are other 
circumstances under which flexibility 
is a desirable feature of a packing 
plant. The facilities of any one plant, 
for example, can often be used to 
advantage to pack several different 
crops in succession if the shift from 
one to another can be quickly and 
economically accomplished. Using 
the facilities in this way helps to 
reduce overhead and decreases per 
unit cost 


The Packing House Investment 

When the volume of fruit to be 
packed does not exceed 10,000 bush- 
els, the necessary grading machinery 
usually can be set up in a barn, 
garage, or machine shop that can be 
temporarily cleared of other equip- 
ment and used as a packing house 
during the harvest season 

If a suitable structure is not al- 
ready available, the amount of money 
to be spent in erecting one should be 
governed to considerable extent by 

(Continued on rage 28) 








IRRIGATE IN ‘5 
with a 


HALE Irrigation Unit 


Above—HALE Pumping Unit 
Irrigating celery field 


And At The Same Time .. . 

write for Information on the 

HALE Centrifugal Sprayer. 
State size of orchard and 
source of water. 


HAL FIRE PUMP COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


1951 BUZZ MASTER 














needs prices. 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-032 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kan. 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 














THOMAS-ALSRIGHT Co., Goshen, Ind. 


FTA to Farmers! 


Disston Chain Saws 
can make money 
Save money on the 
farm. This big FREE 
PICTURE BOOK tells 
you how. Send for 
your copy today 








Henry Disston & Sons (Adv. Dept.) 
1167 Tacony, Philo. 35, Po., U.S.A. 


Please send me ot once my copy of “How 
To Cut Costs and Moke Money with Chain 
Name 


Tewn RFD. State 
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Only 25¢ a Word- 
word. ADDRESS AMERI Cc 


CHAINS 


ae TRACTOR, TRUCK, ROAD GRADER, BUS 
circular, give tire sigee--Prompt shipment 


” 
HORNER TRACTOR SALES. Geneva, Ohio 


CIDER MILLS 


FOR SALE: CIDER PRESSES NEW 
all sises Farquhar and other takes; 
Apple Butter Equipment Ga 

CHINERY ©O., 185 Oskiand St 


AND REBUILT. 
Apple Sizers and 
RUNKLES MA 

Trenton, New Jersey 


FARM FOR SALE 


200 ACRE RANGE: GOOD HOUSE, PLENTY WATER 

good for cattle, howe sheep and goats. Also poultry of 

all kinds. (reek on property. Now leased for of] and have 
yalty, WRITE HOX 376, Smithville, Texe 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


ATTENTION HOME OWNERS AND FARMERS. BIG 
avings are yours on Clothing, Grain Handling Equipment, 
Stoves, Furnaces, Space Heaters Poultry and Dairy 
Fjuipment In the New 236-page Jim Hrown Fall and 
Winter ¢ slog. It's packed with over 15.000 outstanding 
bargains! Write today, it's FREE! BROWN FENCE 
AND WIRE DIV Dept. M-4, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
SPEED SPRAYER, MODEL 36. HEAVY DUTY 
inder XI Hercules Engine and 500 gal 
EMMETT DODDRIDGE, Centerville, Indiana 
WET DUSTER IDEAL FOR ORCHARD OR ROW 
crop. Used only few hours as demonstrator, Value new 
$1,100.40 Now miy $950.00 Write for literature 
TERMINAL SALES CORPORATION 8501 Brandt, 
Dearborn, Michigan 


, 6cvL 
capacity 


HONEY 


FOR SALE a 7 a. i CLOVER OR RUCK 
wheat ib. can $1 ans $7.50; 60-lb. can 
, Prepaid. FRED. WRIG HT Arkport New York 





HORSE TRAINING 


HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES” 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; ne 
obligation Simply address BEERY SCHOOL OF 
HORSEMANSHIP, Dept. 153811, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


A BOOK 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAKE MONEY 
instructions reveal how 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


LATEST WALNUT CRACKER. DIRECT FROM MANU- 
facturer, BENN THOMPSON, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


ADDRESSING VELOPES. OUR 
PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, 


ORCHARD FOR SALE 


FOR SALE— 150 ss RE FRUIT FARM ON MAIN HIGH 

way. 90 acres A *, 10 acres Peaches. WRITE AMER 
IAN FRUIT G ROWER BOX 110, 1370 Ontario St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


POULTRY 


POULTRY FARMERS, BROILER GROWERS, TURKEY 
Raisers read the new American Poultry ge for latest 
ideas and greater profits. 12 months, 50c pecial viler, 
4 years, $1.00. AMERICAN rot LTRY jot NAL 544 
South Clark, Chicago, Il 


TRADE MARKS 


NATIONAL TRADE MARK 
Bullding. Washington, D. ¢ 


COMPANY MUNSREY 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED —“e% bee RE SPRAY PUMP 
Gal. Capaci Work, Route 2 


20 OR 30 
Paris, Tennessee 

















My land but them B. F. Goodrich Power-Curve cleats shore is extra high."’ 


Power-Curve cleats are higher in the center, 
higher at the shoulder—actually higher in 
the center than those of the other two lead- 
ing brands. Higher cleats mean deeper pene- 
tration. Each cleat has a hard-pointed nose 
that digs into the toughest soils to give 
super traction) The special curve reinforces 
each cleat so it won't roll back. Because of 
this special curve, cleats are exactly parallel 


- Am advertisement of The B. F. Goodrich Company, 


from tire center to shoulder. This, means 
unobstructed channels for maximum self 
cleaning. Higher cleats and more rubber in 
the tread mean longer life. On every count 
long life, traction, and self-cleaning- 
Power-Curve tractor tires are tops! When 
you need tires or when you buy a tractor, 
be sure of the most for your money; specify 
B. F. Goodrich 


Akron, Ohio 





PACKING HOUSE 
(Continued from page 27) 


the purposes other than fruit pack- 
ing for which it is intended. 

It is estimated that a plant with a 
capacity of 50,000 bushels per season 
would cost between $20,000 and $25,- 
000 at the prices prevailing in 1950. 

A well-planned modern fireproof 
structure with sufficient space for 
grading and packing a crop of 200,- 
000 bushels probably will cost $100,- 
000 or more. This amount of money 
should finance a structure that would 
not only provide space for grading 
and packing the fruit, but also for 
those activities commonly carried 
on in a community packing house. 

While new construction is prefer- 
able, some growers can effect sub- 
stantial savings by converting ex- 
isting structures into packing plants. 


Equipment Should Fit the Job 

As most units of grading and 
packing equipment last for many 
years, they should be selected with 
care. Be sure to choose machines 
that are large enough to do the job. 
Remember that forcing equipment 
beyond its capacity means damage 
to the fruit and loss to the grower. 
Inasmuch as the capacity of the en- 
tire line is determined to consider- 
able extent by the capacity of the 
sizing unit, make doubly sure that 
this piece of equipment is of ample 
size. 

Even the best machines are sub- 
ject to occasional mechanical break- 
downs and reasonable assurance that 
parts and service are readily available 
is of the utmost importance 

Three Rules Govern Efficiency 

Inasmuch as there are many prac- 
tical solutions to the problem of 
packing house design, no actual plans 
are included in this article. Produc- 
ers who plan to remodel, acquire, or 
build packing plants should first 
analyze their requirements and then 
obtain the services of a qualified 
architect 

In making their plans and in con- 
sulting others, growers should bear 
in mind that the efficiency of a fruit 
packing operation depends upon 
having : 


1) A packing’ house of good de- 


2) Equipment of adequate 


capac- 


3) A capable and well-supérvised 
crew 





A bulletin entitied, “Fruit Packing 
House Plans and Operations,” re- 
cently published by Michigan State 
College, may be obtained by ad- 
dressing The Bulletin Room, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, and 
asking for Special Bulletin 362. 
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Here's the Way 
to Curb a Rupture 


Successful Home Method That Any- 
one Can Use On Any Reducible 
Rupture Large or Small 


COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 


Thousands of ruptured me 
the full plan so 
for his double 
will be 


Merely send you ame 


yn will rejoice to know that 
successfully used by Capt. W. A. Collings 
rupture from which he suffered so 
sent free to al! who write for it 


long 


and aridress to Capt. W. A 
Collings, Inc., Box TH, Watertown, N. Y. It won't 
cost you a cent to find out and you may bieas the day 
you sent for it. Hundreds have already 
factory results following this free offer. Send right away— 
NOW——before you put down this paper 


LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
Booklet—**THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE.” It tells about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe M 

used whtle you wait. More than 40 years of 
success. Praised and en- 
Gorsed by multitudes, 


reported satis 





FREE 
3250 ™. 
-aenaccbmatant strode KE 


UEPE 
Dest, 24" 





Special CUB Tractor Saw 
cuts "em down and saws 
‘em up. Operates from 
driver's seat. 30 in. saw 
Nothing else like it. Big 
money maker. Other implements available 
drag saw with tree faller and post hole digwer. Similar 
saws for Fords, Fergusons and others. FREE details 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2-032 King St., Ottawa, Kans. 





Easy to use Viscose Home Method. Heals many old 
leg sores caused by leg congestion, varicose veins 
swollen legs and injuries or ne cost for trial if it 
tails to show results in ° days. Describe your 
trouble and get a FREE BOOK 
Tr. viscose COMPANY 
140 North Dearborn Street Chicage 2. tllmore 








BUY 
U. S. SAVINGS 
BONDS 


oO. B. West eSon 


MAPLE- BEND NURSERY 


ORNAMENTAL 
TREES AND SuRUBS 
Also Dwarts in the Popular Varieties 























‘PERRY, Onto 
TREE 


everseannc BLACKBERRY 


Grows in any backyard seil or climate. Produces up 
to six gallons per plant. Earning $1500.00 per acre 
for commercial growers. Two year old plants 3 for 
$2.75, 6 for $5.00. Special price and literature on 
commercial plantings. Other Nursery Stock 
A. E. BOOTH & SON 
WEATHERFORD, TEXAS 


apie FREES 


Pears, plums, cherries, nuts, berries, ete 

Shrubs, evergreens, shade trees 25¢ up. High er 
*tock cannot be sold lower. Free 40 page color 
TENN. NURSERY CO.. Box 4. CLEVELAND 


PEAR, 
Quality of Sertiett— me blight 
trees are 
Special offer 3 yr. 6-8 ft. trees 3 for $6.75. Supply timited 
NUT TREE NURSERIES 


Downingtown, Pa. 


HUNT'S GRAFTING WAXES, 
RODENT REPELLENT, ETC. 


ae BEE & FARM SUPP 
SION CEDA LA NSING |. 
Rcomaes to M. H. HUNT & & 














LOWAS 


—l 


PEACH 


fog 
TENN 





Maxine 


Romig Orchard say tneir 30 


Box 65C 














MY FAVORITE 
FRUIT RECIPE 


To give added zest to your 
giving dinner 
FESTIVE CRANBERRY SALAD 


Soak 2 


spoons 





Chanks 


table- 
stir- 
cur 
boil 
Stir in the 


tablespoons gelatin in 2 
water. Bring to boil, 
ring until dissolved, 2 cups sugar, 4 
water. Add 1 pound cranberries ane 
until nearly all pop 
soaked gelatin to cool 
Add 1 tablespoon lemon juice, 1 cup 
chopped nut meats (preferably English 
walnuts), 1 cup celery cut in small pieces 
Pour into mold; chill, When firm, un 
mold and pile cottage cheese in center of 
ring 
Swan, 


cold 


berries 
allow 


Mo Mrs. Wallace Kratz 
CRANBERRY FRAPPE 

] quart cranberries 1 

1 pint’ water | 

2 cups sugar 1 
Cook cranberries in the water Rub 

through a sieve Add sugar, juice of 

lemon, and orange. When cold, freeze 

until slushy. Then stir in stiffly beaten 

egg white and finish freezing 

W. Sunbury, Pa Mrs. Aleta Mc Michael 


lemon 
orange 


egg whit 


APPLE SNOW 
Use tart, unpeeled 
as small amount of 
When done, put 


apples and cook in 
water as possible 
through a colander or 
strainer and add sugar to taste, stirring 
well to blend sugar When very cold, 
and for each 2 cups of sauce, add the 
stifly beaten white of an egg. Fold the 
egg white into the sauce and pile in peaks 
into sherbet and immedi 
ately 

Benton Harbor 


glasses serve 


Mich Mrs. Florence 


Bossenberger 


CRANBERRY TARTS 
2 cups cranberries 
1 lemon (quartered and seeded) 
1 apple (peeled 
cup seedless raisins 
cups sugar 
Baked tart shells 
Put fruit through 
sugar and mix 
flavors. Spoon cranberry 
baked tart shells and top 
softened cream cheese 
Makes about 2 cups of filling, or enough 
for & large tarts 
Wind Ridge, Pa 


and cored) 


food 
well Let 


chopper; add 
stand to blend 
mixture into 
with swirl of 


Miss Elsie 


Hull 


HEAVENLY JAM 


10 pounds grapes 

4 oranges 

3 packages seedless raisins 
Wash and pulp the 

pulp and run through the colander. Add the 

raisins and the skins of the Cut 

up the meat of the oranges and yellow rind, 

being careful not to use the white skin 
Mix the ingredients and measure, and to 

each cup of grape mixture add one cup of 

sugar. Cook slowly until mixture thickens 

Seal in sterilized glasses 

Tombstone, Ariz Mrs. Harry Esterbrook 


Cook the 


grapes 


grapes 





We will pay $1.00, upon publication, 
for each fruit recipe used. Please 
send your recipes to Home Eco- 
nomics Editor, American Fruit 
Grower, 1370 Ontario Street, Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. Unused recipes can- 
not be returned. 
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ALL BUD SELECTED 
VARIETIES 


Best varieties of Peach 
Apple. Pear. Pium, Apri 
cot, Nectarine and Cherry 
Also Grape Vines, Berry 
Piants, Nut Trees, Orna 
mental» and General line 
ot Nursery Stock. Newest 
and Best Varieties. 

CATALOG FREE on request 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, INC. 


SOx 103 McMINNVILLE. TENNESSEE 


FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY 
AND BLUEBERRY PLANTS 
Gain A. " apelin Nursery Stock 
this Fai 
Our = page Seraten ee de- 
uit, Nut, 
; Flowering 
“Evergreens One of Amer- 
jca's teaging Nurseries. Write today 
for your free copy 
Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box F-110, Princess Anne, Md. 


s J 

Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 
TRANSPLANTS and SEEDLINGS 
Pine. Spruce. Fir. Canadian Hemlock. Arborvitaes, in va- 
riety. For growing Christmas trees. Windbreaks. Hedges. 
Forestry. Ornamentais. Prices lew as 2c each on quantity 
orders. Write for price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES, Dept. AFG. Box 643, Johnstown, Penn. 























ORCHARD TESTED FRUIT TREES 


We offer only varieties that have been tested in our 
orchard. We geen hud selection for extra quality 
ich insures you the very best in 


risties We specialize in Apple, Peach, 


CATALOGUE FREE 


SIMS FRUIT & NURSERY FARMS 
Hannibal, issouri 





RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK 
for COMMERCIAL GROWERS 


We Specialize in Quality Peach Trees 
Au 1 Standard Va tive «t ial ullivan in] 9 
nto ¢ inches, ae Var 
Pear, Cherry 1 
o- Pri ice Lee 
GONGER'S NURSERIES 


SMITHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE 








BULBS. ROSES . a 


send for big Free / 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


OVER 30 VRS OF GROWING PO.EOX 0 SHERWOOD OREGON 


FRUIT TREES °:;::. 


Quality Nursery Stock for Growers 
A complete line of Age san ne Trees 
Kerr "lan to vergreen and 
Flowering Shrubs te for colored Cata 
logue with Money Saving Prices 


EAST'S NURSERY 


BOX 450 AMITY. ARKANSAS 


Tye so ik STOCK 





We special 
ize in grow 











+ CHERRY TREES 


; Two year old, well branched, well rooted Sweet 
; Cherry Trees. Write for complete list. Special 
, Fruit Grower Prices 
$ 
; 





EDWARD BACON & SON 
Fruit Tree Growers Since 1882 
DANSVILLE 5 NEW YORK 


OLD HOME PEAR wo 


Now for the first time available in Quants MY low at reduced 

matt fruct 
Buy x! rect from «@ 
ue 





te for our free cataieg 


CHAMPION NURSERIES 


150 MAIN STREET PERRY, OHIO 
29 
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Stop that Thief! 


THERE IS nothing so annoying as 
surprising someone in the orchard 
stealing fruit. We can forgive mis- 
chievous youngsters, but the man or 
woman who surreptitiously steals into 
the orchard at the break of dawn or 
in the descending twilight with a 
burlap bag makes the grower’s blood 
boil! 

It isn't 
which 


so much the loss of fruit 
angers the growers as the 
psychological intrusion on what we 
iulways regard as property and human 
rights and which every decent man 
from childhood has been taught to 
respect and obey 

What can be done to prevent such 
petty larcency ? Many growers depend 
upon dogs for protection, but there 
really isn’t anything that will cure 
evils. We call them human 
frailties; and, therefore, perhaps it 
is best not to allow such intrusions to 
raise one’s blood pressure but to take 
the more philosophical attitude that 
such human beings are just like the 
rodents which girdle the trees or the 
insects which spoil the fruit 


such 


Time to Join Hands 


IS PROGRESS being made in the 

marketing of fruits? The Achilles heel 

ot any producer of a perishable prod- 

uct 1s his poor bargaining position in 
' 


relation to the buyer 


The small grower 
rit t market only 


" 
etl 


may truck his 
to find he must 
ul his fruit back to the farm 
zrower shipping to distant 
it the mercy of the produce 


or ha 


\ expre ed by a 


vrowet All the 


tected 


New Jersey 
great economies et 
by growers in producing fruit 
otfset by difficulties of 


the marketing of the 


can easily be 


coordi 


ition mn 
crop 


(dur New Jersev friend has touched 


upon the core of the problem when 
he mentioned coordinating or co- 
operating to overcome the inherent 
weaknesses in the marketing system. 

Since the end of the second World 
War great strides have been made in 
this direction. A veritable revolution 
has taken place in our midst. 

Note the organizations that have 
sprung up to strengthen the hand of 
the grower—the National Red Cherry 
Institute, the Florida Citrus Mutual, 
Western New York Apple Growers 
Association, Texas Citrus Commis- 
sion, Maryland and Virginia Apple 
Advertising Commission, the Mis- 
souri Apple Merchandising Program, 
and the Knouse Foods Cooperative. 
More growers have joined hands to 
solve their marketing problems in the 
last five years than in the preceding 
25 

Look, also, at the continued and 
growing strength of such old-timers 
as the National Apple Institute, Na- 
tional Peach Council, Washington 
State Apple Commission, Florida 
Citrus Commission, California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, and many more. 

Grass roots feeling for co-operation 
to overcome the big problem of mar- 
keting is growing steadily. Those fruit 
growers without a strong marketing 
organization might find that now, at 
long last, a sensible plan for group 
action would receive unexpected sup- 
port 


Fruit Production at a Glance 





| l USDA 
1939-48 | 1949 | Oct. 1, Est. 
1950 


housand 
| 133,742 
| 56,374 
| 28,374 


74.818 


11.126 
36,404 


| 120,104 
55,652 
18,023 


52,407 
19.668 


30,657 


2,520,200 


Tons 
2,662,100 
197,600, 198,100 


96,100 82,900 
143,000 
36,600 
63,000 
6,100 
108,731 
a4 


48, 
61,277 


341,000 








ice Machinery and the 
Fruit Industry 


TRANSPORTATION has played a 
major role in the development of the 
highly specialized fruit industry of 
America, but without the development 
of artificial ice and refrigeration ma- 
chinery it would have been sharply 
limited. 


In the early days much of the de- 
sired movement of perishable prod- 
ucts was from southern sections 
where winter cold failed to produce 
natural ice. Attempts were made to 
carry natural ice by boat to southern 
ports and to return with iced perish- 
able produce. But progress was slow. 


Then, during the period 1880-90, 
came manufacturing machinery and 
artificial ice. Two hundred plants 
were established in Florida in 1889 
and several were erected in Virginia 
in 1891-92. 


For a bit of additional history, the 
first ice-cooled freight car was built 
in 1857 and patented in 1866. A ship- 
ment of strawberries was made by a 
Mr. David in 1868 from Cobden, Ill. 
to Chicago. A carload of meat was 
sent from Chicago to New York in the 
late 1870's by Gustavus F. Swift. 


The first cars with artificial ice were 
crudely insulated boxcars with no ice 
racks. Re-icing in transit was unheard 
of. By 1906 the railroads had really 
become interested in refrigerator cars. 


A major development was made in 
1916 by the introduction of floor 
racks, thus permitting circulation of 
the air within the car. In 1920 friction 
drive gears, forced air circulation, 
steel bulkheads, and insulation were 
added. With better trucks came less 
jostling and bruising, finally culminat- 
ing in 1944 in the modern refrigerator 
car 


But this is only half the story. The 
rest is in the constantly increasing rise 
of refrigeration both in the terminal 
markets and back at the points of 
production. No longer is it simply a 
matter of transportation. Now comes 
the consumer demand for ever better 
quality fruit; and this in turn is de- 
pendent, in large measure, upon good 
harvesting, handling, and _ storage 
practices 

Many new cold storages have been 
constructed this past summer through- 
out the country by fruit growers. 
They mean more rapid cooling at the 
orchard, with resulting better han- 
dling qualities of the fruit, possibilities 
of packing out of storage during 
winter months, and more orderly 
marketing 


The trend is logical and is returning 
real profits to growers 
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MYERS SPRAYERS 


PARTS — SERVICE 


Youre Certain of Service 
When It’s a Myers Sprayer! 





Ever try to get service or replacement parts for an “orphan” 
machine? Brother . . . it’s tough! It’s also one of many reasons 
why a Myers Sprayer is such a sound investment. Myers has 
been building better pumping equipment for 80 straight years 
—and will be building it for many more years to come. Which 
means you'll always have replacement parts and expert service 
readily available from a nearby Myers Sprayer dealer. Just as 
you'll always get the best of service from any Myers Sprayer .. . 
more work capacity, wear-resistance and downright depend- 
ability . . . more years of thorough orchard protection at lowest 
operating costs. The coupon below will bring you dealer’s name 
and free descriptive literature. 








00 LBS. 
CAPACITIES: 6 to 50 GPM. — PRESSURES: 30 to 8 


for any size acreage—for any spraying job 


MYERS QUALITY- | 
BUILT SPRAYERS 





New GP Sprayer—on idea! all-purpose 
spray rig for all orchardists, formers 
and ranchers. 5 wheel ond skid types. 
Capacity, 7 gpm. 


2-wheel, 4-wheel and skid types for gun 
and boom operation; power toke-off 
and engine-drive. 


New Concentrate Sprayer—the latest and 
greatest advonce in archard protection 
equipment. Cuts fruit spraying costs 





FULL LINE OF 

MYERS POWER PUMPS 
BUILT THROUGHOUT TO 
DELIVER MORE WATER 
PER DOLLAR! 
ADAPTABLE FOR 
IRRIGATION, FIRE- 
PROTECTION, BOOSTER 
SERVICE AND 

MANY OTHER NEEDS 


Myers “Bulidezer" Pumps—more power, New Tractor-Mevated Weed ‘prayer—o 
less weight, famous for dependability. low-cost, high-quality unit that is widely 
An outstanding feature of Myers Power useful. 











THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. 1-114, Ashland, Ohio 


Send free literoture os checked below 


Power Sproyers 
} Hend Spreyers 


Name___ 
Town___ 


County_ 


C) Hand Pumps 
[) Weter Softeners 


_] Hay Untoading Tools 
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Opening the way for the boll carrier requires 100% 
teamwork, with every man knowing and doing his job. 
it’s very much like getting your freight shipment through 
without interruptions and delays. 


That's where it pays to have the proper facillties, 
manned by experienced men, such as Union Pacific's 
classification yards. 


At these yards, freight cars are sorted and grouped 
(or classified) according to their respective destina- 
tions. Modern equipment and methods cut switching and 
sorting time in half. 


This is.one phase of efficient operation whereby the 
wey is cleared for your freight to proceed rapidly to 
its destination. 
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